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Valued by advertisers is ereagiyrct 4807 


In this connection 


THE PHI 


RECORD» 


Modestly puts forth the fact that during the month 
just past one-seventh of the Seventy (70) employees 
of its Circulation Department (and the latter number 
refers only to those connected with its Publication 
Building) ADDED 


1396 Permanent Orders for the Daily «« Record ’’ and 
1381 Permanent Orders for the Sunday « Record.”’ 








And it can confidently count on even better 
work from its experienced force of solicitors for the 
months to come. 


Let Your Business Grow with Us! 
For ore tg rates address 
Average Circulation in 1896: rif THE RECORD 


$ Daily Edition, 170,402 3 PUBLISHING CO., 
manny sg 124, 234 : PHILADELPHIA. 
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Which Wins? 


With advertisers who are after the 
country dollars nothing wins but the 
local country weekly. Sometimes 
slow horses and slow boats cross the 
line first, but it is only when accidents 
occur to their competitors. 





The local weekly is not slow, but up to date; and 
accidents do not occur to interfere with its regular 
publication. It is a necessity. Nothing can take 
its place. 

A million families are reached weekly in the New 
England, Middle and Atlantic Slope States by the 
1,600 local papers of the Atlantic Coast Lists. One 
order, one electro will accomplish it. 

Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON TRADE IN- 
TERESTS. 

To the Association of Manufacturers 
and Wholesale Dealers in Proptie- 
tary Articles : 

GUARANTEED CIRCULATIONS. 
While treating of the subject of ad- 
vertising, there is another matter of 
vital importance to every large adver- 
tiser to which we now desire to call 
your attention. In the report of the 


Committee on Trade Interests to this 
association at our last annual meeting, 
it was suggested that ‘‘ if a few of the 
large proprietors who advertise exten- 
sively would establish a kind of secret 
service bureau for the special purpose 
of investigating circulations, many of 


the worthless mediums now represent- 
ed to them as of great value would, 
under such a system, be found to be 
comparatively worthless, and that it 
would greatly reduce the expense of 
advertising and make that done more 
profitable.” 

It can not be doubted that the cir- 
culations of a great many advertising 
mediums are greatly exaggerated, and 
that what the advertiser is getting for 
his money is many times an unknown 
quantity. This ought not to be so. 
In no other line of legitimate business 
is it customary to purchase unknown 
quantities. The advertiser has an un- 
doubted right to know what he is get- 
ting for his money. In every other 
line of business one knows what he is 
to get in exchange for his money. In 
buying advertising it is too often the 
case that one pays for that which he 
does not receive. Even the so-called 
‘known circulations” are known only 
to the publishers in many cases. There 
are honorable exceptions, however. 

Possibly out of the suggestion here- 
tofore made by this committee with 
respect to some established organiza- 
tion for examining and verifying cir- 
culations has grown up an establish- 
ment, located in the city of Chicago, 
calculated to supply the information 


needed. We refer to the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Company, of that city. 
Quite a good many of the larger 

ublishers, especially in the West, 

ave availed themselves of the services 
of the Advertisers’ Guarantee (‘om- 
pany to make monthly examination of 
their paid circulation and guarantee 
the same. 

The Advertisers’ Guarantee Com- 
pany guarantees to general advertisers 
the faid circulations of the various 
publications which apply to it for 
membership, under a fifty thousand 
dollar ($50,000) bond. The publisher 
has to agree, in the first place, to give 
the examiners of said company full 
access, at any time during the contin- 
uance of their membership, to their 
press-rooms, books, papers and rec- 
ords ; and, further, they have to agree 
to require any person connected with 
their publication to answer under oath, 
if desired, any questions that may be 
asked by the examiners for the pur- 
pose of determining the a circula- 
tion. For this service, the guarantee 
and membership, the publisher is re- 
quired to pay a reasonable amount for 
each one thousand of his paid circula- 
tion, as named in a certificate of circu- 
lation which is issued. No account is 
taken of copies sent out but not paid 
for. The publisher is also required to 
give a satisfactory bond of indemnity 
covering the accuracy of all statements 
which he may be called upon, by the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Company, to 
make regarding his circulation. He 
is also required to furnish, before the 
15th of each month, a statement, under 
oath, showing his average paid circu- 
lation for the month previous, on 
blanks which are furnished by the 
Guarantee Company for that purpose. 
Reports of these examinations are sent 
out monthly to about four thousand 
(4,000) general advertisers. 

Such great papers as the Daily 
News of Chicago, the Record of Chi- 
cago, the St. Louis Republic, the Phil- 
adelphia /nguirer, the San Francisco 
Examiner, the San Francisco Cali, 
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the Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
the Washington (D. C.) Zvening Star, 
the Minneapolis 7imes, Minneapolis 
Journal, Minneapolis 77:dune, St. Paul 
Dispatch, and many other papers of 
national reputation and of large circu- 
lation, have joined in this movement, 
and have their circulations regularly 
examined and guaranteed by the Ad- 
vertisers’ Guarantee Company. 

However much general advertisers 
may desire to have personal examina- 
tion of the circulation of every publi- 
cation on their list of advertising me- 
dia made, it is impossible for each 
individually to examine the books and 
such statements as publishers are will- 
ing to place before them, to verify the 
circulations claimed. It is a favorite 
dodge on the part of publishers to state 
that they are perfectly willing to have 
their books and records examined, well 
knowing that no large advertisers can 
afford to take the time or go to the 
expense that would be required to 
make such examination of each me- 
dium which he may patronize. 

Your committee is of the opinion, 
therefore, that this new departure, 
made in the interest of advertisers, as 


well as in the interest of honest pub- 
lishers, should be earnestly encour- 


aged by this association, It isa step 
in the right direction. No doubt 
stimulated by the success which is 
attending this original movement, 
other companies will be organized to 
do a like business, and if properly en- 
couraged it may become quite the 
fashion on the part of all publishers of 
papers of large circulation to have 
their circulations examined and guar- 
anteed, and not until then will the 
general advertiser know what he is re- 
ceiving in exchange for his money ex- 
pended in advertising. 

Your committee has taken a good 
deal of pains to inquire into the re- 
sponsibility of the concern referred to, 
and as to the thoroughness of the ex- 
aminations which they make, and is 
pleased to say that in every case the 
results of their inquiries have been 
entirely to the credit of the Advertis- 
ers’ Guarantee Company. By the 
publishers whose circulations have 
been examined and verified, their 
work is said to be most thorough and 
complete. Some complaint has been 
made on the part of a few publishers 
that the Guarantee Company is a little 
too severe in cutting their circulations 
down by disallowing all exchanges 


and copies otherwise circulated which 
are not paid for; and it is no doubt 
true that the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company might become more popu- 
lar with publishers if they would credit 
them with all the copies printed, in- 
stead of crediting them only with 
copies regularly paid for. But while 
the Guarantee Company is willing to 
give advertisers detailed information 
concerning copies of any publication 
circulated gratuitously, it does not in- 
clude such circulation in its regular 
guaranteed estimate. 

It is the belief of your committee 
that general advertisers should be 
willing to favor with more generous 
patronage those papers who are willing 
to submit their circulations to this 
rigid examination, than should be ac- 
corded by them to publishers who are 
not willing to have their circulations 
submitted to such rigid tests. It must 
be borne in mind that while publishers 
are to pay a reasonable sum for the 
services rendered in examining their 
circulations, and for guaranteeing the 
same under a fifty thousand dollar 
($50,000) bond, that the frequent re- 
ports sent out to general advertisers by 
the Guarantee Company are supplied 
entirely gratuitously. And it seems to 
your committee, therefore, that the 
thanks of this association, which is 
largely composed of general advertis- 
ers, are fairly due to the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Company for the valuable 
services which it is rendering general 
advertisers. 

PUBLISHERS WHO ‘‘ FARM OUT” SPACE. 

While treating upon the subject of 
advertising, we do not feel that our 
duty would be fully performed did we 
not call attention to a condition which 
has arisen in the field of advertising 
which operates greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the general advertiser. We 
refer to the practice of some publish- 
ers who ‘‘farm out” their space to 
those whom they designate as their 
‘*special agents,’’ giving to such rep- 
resentatives an exclusive, absolute 
control of all ‘‘ foreign advertising ’’— 
all business received from general ad- 
vertisers being considered as ‘for- 
eign.” Not only do such publishers 
place the negotiating for and accept- 
ance of all advertising in the hands of 
their so called ‘‘ special agents,’’ but 
also the collection of the moneys to be 
paid therefor, thus making it impos- 
sible for the general advertiser to have 
any direct dealings with the publisher 
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or his advertising manager. This 
practice we believe to be greatly to 
the injury of the advertiser, as well as 
inimical to the publisher’s best inter- 
ests; not that we object to the em- 
ployment of a solicitor of advertising 
working in the interest of a publisher 
for a salary, but when the publisher 
gives. to a ‘special agent ’’ the exc/u- 
sive right to receive business from a 
genera! advertiser, he manifests a dis- 
position to cut off such customers from 
that direct association with him which 
puts the advertiser out of touch with 
the publisher and makes him feel that 
his patronage is not appreciated. 

It is the opinion ‘of your committee 
that the closer and more intimate the 
relations between the advertiser and 
the publisher, the better will be the 
results for both. Besides, many gen- 
eral advertisers send their representa- 
tives, at considerable expense, to visit 
the various offices of publication, ex- 
amine into the standing of the papers 
in their several localities, and get 
other information which is of great 
value to them, and which would also 
result beneficially to publishers of 
such mediums as are worthy. 

A better or more perfect system of 
promoting estrangement between ad- 
vertiser and’ publisher could hardly be 
devised than the adoption of a system 
of business on the part of the pub- 
lisher which shuts the general adver- 
tiser out from all direct dealing with 
him. Such a system also complicates 
the transaction of business when it 
obliges the advertiser, in order to 
reach the paper, to address or apply to 
an agent situated often in a city a long 
distance from the one in which the 
paper is published. When every com- 
munication with respect to omissions, 
wrong positions or other errors in pub- 
lication has to go around by way of 
the office of the special agent, it also 
makes the adjustment of differences a 
matter of delay and often of annoying 
misunderstandings, which does not 
occur when the advertiser is privileged 
to deal directly with the office. 

With those publishers whose solicit- 
ors, or special agents, are working on 
a salary, it naturally makes no differ- 
ence if the advertiser prefers to deal 
directly with the publisher, because 
the special agent receives his salary 
Just the same as if the business passed 
through his hands. 

It is not against special agents which 
we desire to enter our earnest protest, 


but it is against the system of exclu- 
siveness which prohibits the general 
advertiser from dealing directly with 
the office of publication when it is for 
his interest to do so. 

We are of the opinion, furthe: more, 
that every general advertiser should 
enter his strong protest against the 
adoption by publishers of the system 
of ‘‘ farming out”’ their space to spe- 
cial agents and giving them the abso- 
lute and exclusive control of what they 
are pleased to call ‘‘ foreign advertis- 
ing,” including the collection of ac- 
counts and the dictation of terms, 
which are often made very severe, and 
the rates many times out of all pro- 
portion to the real value of the me- 
diums represented. 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that this system of exclusiveness ex- 
ercised against advertisers by some 
publishers operates not only greatly to 
the disadvantage of the advertiser, but 
also to the damage of the publisher’s 
interest as well, and that, therefore, 
advertisers should endeavor, by all 
honorable means, to dissuade publish- 
ers from adupting any system of busi- 
ness which excludes the general ad- 
vertiser from the privilege of having 
direct business relations with the office 
of publication. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. R. V. PreRcE, Chairman, 

ALFRED E. ROSE. 
SS ES 
IT WILL BE ILLUSTRATED. 

The advertising of the future will be il- 
lustrated. There can hardly hc any question 
about that, Pictures are quicker than type. 
You get an impression from a picture in half 
the time you will get it from reading. The 
advertisement with a picture in it will get at- 
tention five times where the unillustrated 
will get it once. bE 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. * 


** suBURBS.”’ 
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THE CIRCULATION LIAR AND HIS 
DEAREST FOE, 
From Charles Austin Bates Criticisms for 
- October, 1897. 

A publication, which I suppose must 
be called a trade paper because there 
is no other polite name for it, is pub- 
lished in New York under the title of 
the National Advertiser. Its head- 
ing says it was established in 1878, so 
I presume it has been in existence since 
that time. Just why it should be in 
existence nobody that I have met has 
been able to tell me, but the principal 
reason for its being is probably the 
fact that its publisher manages in some 
way or other io make a sort of living 
out of it. 

‘This paper champions the cause of 
publishers who will not tell their cir 
culation, and says that ‘‘the severest 
strictures on it (the ‘‘ American News- 
paper Directory ”) came from publish- 
ers that had made a statement, but 
were unable to get it into the mis- 
Directory unless they paid for it.” 

Any one who knows anything about 
the ‘‘American Newspaper Directory,”’ 
knows that a statement of this sort is 
utterly absurd. A circulation rating 
in this Directory may be had by any 
publisher who will simply state how 
many copies he printed of every is- 
sue for a full year, and who will, with 
a pen, date and sign his name to the 
statement. 

hat is absolutely all that it is nec- 
essary for him todo. If he sends in 
a statement of this kind to the editor 
of the Directory, his statement will be 
accepted as absolutely true, and the 
circulation that he claims will be cred- 
ited to him in the next issue. 

It is a remarkable fact that the com- 
paratively few papers who do send in 
accurate statements, and who are will- 
ing to give accurate information as to 
their circulation, are, almost without 
exception, the best papers in their re- 
spective towns or classes. 

This is forcibly represented in In- 
dianapolis. I mention Indianapolis 
because the two daily papers there that 
furnish detailed statements to the 

‘ American Newspaper Directory ” are 
papers that do not advertise in news- 
paper directories. 

The Indianapolis Mews, I believe, 
now uses a $10 ad under its classifi- 
cation in the Directory, but this, I 
think, is the first advertisement of the 
News that ever appeared in the 
* American Newspaper Directory.” At 


the same time, the Mews for many 
years has made its circulation state- 
ments in plain figures and in detail. 
It has given this information to the 
‘* American Newspaper Directory ’’ in 
correct form, and has given it to ad- 
vertisers on all possible occasions, 
The payment of its advertising bills 
is conditioned on the fact that its cir- 
culation is just exactly what it is 
claimed to be. 

The Indianapolis Jou: na/ for a long 
time withheld this exact information 
from its advertisers, but for the last 
six or seven years it has published the 
exact figures for each day, and has 
been correctly rated in the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory.’’ 

These two papers are unquestiona- 
bly the best daily papers in the State 
of Indiana, They are numbers One 
and Two, and it is a long jump be- 
tween Number Two and Number 
Three. 

The third paper is probab'y the In- 
dianapolis Sentene/, and what its cir- 
culation actually is remains a mystery. 
It is a good paper and probably worth 
the consideration of advertisers at the 
price it asks, but it would be worth 
just as much, and it would get just as 
much advertising, if it told exactly how 
many copies it printed. Its advertise- 
ment solicitors will claim that it has 
‘tke largest circulation in Indiana” 
and that it has ‘‘ pretty nearly double 
the circulation of the Yournal.” At 
the same time, the Journal sells its 
space for more money and carries as 
much advertising, and perhaps a shade 
better class, than the Sentined. 

The Mews carries more advertising 
than both the others put together, at 
a higher price. ‘There are no better 
newspapers published on the face of 
the earth than the Indianapolis Vews 
and the Indianapolis Plager and 
when I say this I consider them from 
the standpoints of full and accurate 
local news matter, quantity and char- 
acter of telegraph news, handsome ty- 
pographical appearance and excellent 
business management. 


——_~+or- 
HIS DISILLUSIONING EXPERIENCE. 
An advertiser who had occasion to run @ 


series of ads offering prizes reports an unex 
pected experience. He says he used the high 
and low-priced magazines, religious papers, 
and the mail-order mediums reaching coun- 
try people, etc. He was surprised to get the 
largest number of replies from the high-class 
religious papers, and next highest from the 
high-priced magazines, and the least from the 
cheaper class of papers—just the reverse of 
what he expected.—A dvertising Experience 
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THE CIRCULATION 


: The Sik 


in New. York 
is.double that of the Herald, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Herald, the 
Times and the Z77bune. 


The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in-15 years, or 
since the period | 
in which it was the only 2-cent 


e 


D 


52 newspaper printed in 
New York. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ADSMITH. 
WHO IS HE? WHO CAN TELL? 


PRINTERS’ INK has recently ob- 
served a considerable number of small- 


LUNCHEON 
BEEF 
Makes delicious 
sandwiches for 
carried lunches. 
The very thing 
for clerks and 
students. 
Pruitameeses een Rass 
Armour Packing Co., Kensas City, U.S A. 


je. 
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well constructed, well displayed and, 
consequently, conspicuous advertise- 


CO@X ne Liver 
Don’t drive it. Harsh purga- 
tives harm more than they help. 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 

is a sparkling, effervescent rem- 

edy that relieves 

by gentle means; 

cures headache, 

biliousness and 

indigestion. 

Sold by druggists 


0 years. 
cs) Lecaad $1.00 








ments, each occupying exactly two 
inches of space in a column, and all 





P _Possesseg in the highest degree the «n- > 

B tire active poupertenet Peruvian Bark. 
ndorsed by the medical faculty as the 
remedy: for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
72 aria,’Poarness of the B » Genera 
> Debility-and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 

Paris: re Rue Drouot ¢ 

New York:' E. FOUGERA & CO. 

26-30 N. William St. 


CASCADES 


having a composition border. The 
conclusion. jumped at by The Little 
Schoolmaster was that some bright 
adsmith had corralled a whole lot of 
orders and set himself the task of re- 
ducing advertising to an exact science 
and advertisements to checkerboard 








The St. Denis, , 


Broadway and 11th St., New Zork, { 
Opposite Grace, am, 





The atatio “ests nee | 

j scgened eas’ be Tesdil y eraced wits 

Unique Location, 

Kzcellent Cusine, _ 

Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices, 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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regularity and uniformity. A few of 
these advertisements are here shown, 
They were cut from various papers, 
from widely parted sections. When a 
reporter for PRINTERS’ INK undertook 
to ascertain who the adsmith might 
be, whose tracks are so conspicuous 


OP el PE Pte PI" EO 
Cream, Sugar, and a Y 
squeeze of Lemon 

«- in iced... 


Postum Cereal 
«.Food Coffee, 


and 


There you are. 


CUSHMAN -BROS. Co., 
Sale Agents, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


| CO ee eo 2 
No. 5 


and so widespread, 
learned : 

No. 1.—I could find out nothing concern- 
ing this. 

‘o. 2.—Have had some ads written out- 
side, but are all edited: and revised inside, 
and the display made by themselves. Place 
direct except religious. - 

No. 3.—They place through W. W. Sharpe 
& Co., but write and display the ads ‘them- 
selves. 

No. 4.—Place direct and prepare the ads 
themselves. 

No. pth have absolutely nothing to 
do with the ads, the Postum Cereal Co. plac 
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this is what he 


ing them themselves. 


oo " 
DynamirE and other explosives ought to be 
advertised with great force. 
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“Holds First Rank’ 


In the issue of Printers’ Ink of October 
6th, 1897, George P. Rowell said: ‘* Of 
the New York Supplements, the one 
issued by the New York Times holds 


First Rank.’’ 


THE HANDSOMEST. 


From The National Advertiser, Sept. 28, 1897. 


THE NEw YorkK TIMEs occupies the distinc- 
tion of having the handsomest supplement 
issued by any American newspaper. ‘The IIlus- 
trated Weekly Magazine, which accompanies 
without charge the Sunday edition of that news- 
paper, is attractive in every way. Its letter- 
press and illustrations bear on live topics—sub- 
jects relating principally to New York and New 
Yorkers. The magazine has evoked a degree 
of attention no newspaper magazine has ever 
before received. The discrimination exercised 
in the selection of the features, as well as the 
variety and beauty of the illustrations, has 
served to give a distinctiveness to the publica- 
tion which is already beginning to receive the 
appreciation of magazine advertisers. It is 
claimed as a result of the introduction of the 
magazine the circulation of the Sunday edition 
of Tue Times has doubled within the last year. 


The Hew Work Times 


“All the news that’s fit to print.” 
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NOTES. 


‘Don’t pass this store without buying,” 
reads a sign outside a store in a busy New 
York street. , 

Tue motto of the Craw/ord County Demo- 
erat (English, Ind.) is: Fear God. Preach 
Democracy and Accumulate Collateral. 

Tue Algiers (La.) Heradd has as motto: 
“We do not jump when politicians pull the 
string. We serve our people, not the ring.”’ 

Tuere is a milk war on in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and dealers are giving away large samples 
daily as an advertisement and to draw trade. 

A Fexris wheel in motion and constructed 
entirely of shoes and shoe boxes, is the win- 
dow attraction in the store of L, M. Frisch, a 
Grand street (New York) cheap shoe house. 

A Newark, N. J., fishdealer explains the 
freshness of his wares in this way: 

“LATEST NEWS FROM THE SEA! 
This morning’s arrival of fish can tell it!” 

Mr. H. S, HA.t is now advertising man- 
ager of Self Cu ture Magazine, of Akron, 
Ohio, and will be located at the N. Y. offices 
of the company, 5 and 7 East Sixteenth street. 

A WELL-KNOWN spirit merchant in Dublin 
advertised in one of the Irish papers that he 
had still a small quantity of the whisky on 
sale “‘that was drunk by the Prince of Wales 
while in Dublin.” 

Ir is said that there are in Utah at the 
present time more than thirty towns, several 
of;them county seats, ranging in population 
from one thousand to three » Foote a and not 
yet having a weekly newspaper. 

A Puivapevpuia cheap clothier asserts 
in his window signs that his suits ‘fit 
like a glove,” and his neighboring rival 
wittily claims that they ought to, as he has 
had them “‘on hand” fe such a time. 

Tue O'Brien Furniture Company, of 
Brooklyn, in order to attract trade, offers 
free a parlor suite, value $100, to whoever 
can guess the combination of a safe in its 
window. The opening of the safe is set for 
December 1, at 8 p. m. 

Tuose who are studying the setting of ad- 
vertisements and wish to see a pooer that ap- 
pears to have succeeded peculiarly well in 
giving al! of its advertisements excellent dis- 
play, should send fora copy of the Duluth 
Evening Herald of October 16th. 

A Broapway candy store has the follow- 
ing card in its window: 

Sweets to the sweet! My lady fair, 

Our candies are beyond compare. 

Our caramels are fresh and nice 

And offered at a modest price. 

One of Pxinters’ [Nx’s contributors who 
recently returned from the Quaker City, 
says: “ Philadelphia is a better city than 
New Yerk for outdoor display. The streets 
generally are wider, the hoardings lower and 
therefore nearer the eye, and, according to 
report, the rents of spaces are much lower 
than in Gotham.” 

Douerty is a druggist in Jeffersonville, 
Ind. His advertisement in a local journal 
looks like a tiny newspaper page three 
columns wide. The heading, cate-line, pub- 
lisher’s announcement and other details 
make Doherty’s advertisement so different 
from its neighbors that it can not fail to at- 
tract attention. — National Advertiser. 

To induce people to read its classified ad 
columns, the Chicago /nter Ocean is running 
a hidden-name puzzle, with a prize of $5 for 
the first correct answer. The paper tells its 
readers, for instance, that in one of the class- 


a 


ified ads is the name of an American author 
of five letters, each letter is at the beginning 
of a word, and the first is the twenty-first 
letter from the beginning of the ad. 

In an article on ‘* Where Most People Own 
Their Homes” in the ///ustrated American 
(N. Y.) of October 16th, Prof. Fletcher W. 
Hewes shows that the North Central or 
Middle-West States lead with 58 out of 100 
families owning their homes. . The small- 
est proportion (39 4-10 percent) is found 
in the South Atlantic States. Of all the peo- 
ple in the United States, about forty-seven 
per cent own their homes. 

Tue publisher of a newspaper directory 
can not and should not be made responsible 
for the circulation statements furnished him, 
The dishonest publésher knows and takes 
advantage of this. His dishonest figures in 
the directory naturally anger the publisher 
who has given figures in keeping with his act- 
ual circulation. He complainsto the direct- 
ory man and naturally enough hein turn re- 
torts that it is impossible for him to take up 
individual tangles, and he is right in so 
doing. —- Mi/waukee Fournal, Oct. 8, 1897. 

A TALL, distingue man, dressed in the 
very latest style of evening dress, and Inver- 
ness cape coat, who sauntered up and down 
Broadway, visited all the hotel offices and 
cafes. Wherever he could get into a crowd, 
he would first attract attention by searching 
through his pockets as if he had lost his 
watch or some money. Finally, everybody 
looking at him, he threw out his chest, 
touched a hidden spring and lighted an elec- 
tric lamp inside of his shirt bosom, and 
presto ! the name of a musical comedy stood 
out in letters red on the linen of his shirt, 
He would then turn the light out and wander 
down the street, the perfect picture of a well- 
dressed man about town.—Dai/y Mercury, 


———-¢ -)— 
AN ANSWER. 

Somebody writes to Advertiser's Guide 
that, as monthly publications are quite in- 
variably mailed in hand-written wrappers, it 
is evident that such publications either do 
not have the circulation they allege or that 
their employees are slaves. The anonymous 
writer says that an automatic addressing 
machine can be bought for fifteen dollars, 
We are trying to ascertain who makes that 
wonderful machine. If Mr. Wise Guy 
means the Dick mailer, he should know that 
it requires tons of type and labor, which 
publishers of monthlies long ago calculated 
was a more expensive operation than hand- 
writing.—Our Silent Partner. 

— oe 
IN FAIR KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion is distributing among householders a 
pamphlet concerning the proper management 
of plumbing apparatus. here is nothing ‘of 
an advertising nature in the pamphlet butit 
is filled with laws, rules sod semuiadiens in- 
tended to minimize the cost of plumbing re- 
poe and trouble from sewer gas. Happy 

entucky, land of fair women, fast horses 
and incomparable whisky! And as if these 
blessings were not enough, the plumbers fe 
to some expense to tell the public how to di- 
minish the profits of the plumbing trade— 
National Advertiser, New York. 

te 


IN STREET CARS. 

Some managers of street car space have 
told me that a sign with a moving feature 
would not be accepted by them because of the 
undue advantage that such an advertiser 


would receive. — Dry Goods Economist. 
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To reach the people of a city an advertiser likes to use the 
paper of the best character, that goes into the best homes and is 
read by the best people. 


Many advertisers, however, believe that, all things consid- 
ered, the best paper is the one that sells the most copies. 


When the paper taken by the best people is also the one 
with the largest sale, that is always the one paper that an adver- 
tiser must use, 


Such a paper is the 


Milwaukee 


Evening 
Wisconsin 


The proved circulation of the EVENING WISCONSIN is 
larger than that of any other daily paper published in the State of 
Wisconsin, 


PRINTERS’ INK not very long ago named nine papers, and 
said of them: ‘‘ They are evening papers of high character and have 
a worth to advertisers beyond the mere figures of their daily circu- 
lation. They have no waste circulation. Every copy goes into 
a home, and goes there because it is wanted. The small list con- 
stitutes a very choice group. If there is any other evening paper 
anywhere that has a better right to be named than one of these, 
PRINTERS’ INK would be glad to be furnished with its name.” 


And the EVENING WISCONSIN was accorded a place 


as one of the nine. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

*Wanamaker characterizes his new jewelry 
department ‘** A Wonderland of Elegance.”’ 
A coal dealer’s street car card exhibits the 
figures of a male in golf costume and a fe- 
male in bathing suit, each laden with bag- 
gage, with the following verse(?): ‘*A buily 
time we've had, And we spent our money 
madly; But now we fly for home to—Buy 
our winter coal of Bradley.”” The advertis- 
ing dentists vie with each other with show 
cases outside their “ parlors,” containing 
dental appurtenances, he cases in the even- 
ing presenting an attractive _ appearance 
from being lighted by miniature incandes- 
cents. A later innovation is a uniformed 
attendant stationed at each case, with a cap 
bearing in letters of gold the name of the 
dental firm. ‘‘ Parke’s Unmatchable Cof- 
fee’ displays 192 separate signs on the ste 
risers of a single flight of stairs at the Read- 
ing Terminal. Wanamaker & Brown dis- 
tributed five thousand miniature footballs 
bearing their ad at the recent Pennsylvania- 
Lafayette game. N. Snellenburg & Co. 
give out a drawing instrument which con- 
tains their card, and in a window display is 
a frame containing fifteen five dollar gold 
pieces, which they say will be awarded to 
the fifteen boys and girls sending in the best 
design made with the device. -A sign in an 
adjoining necktie window says, ** Good ties 
to tie to, and good ties .to tie, too—r15c.; 
Bona fide, soc. value.” A barber attaches a 
carnation to the lapel of each customer’s 
coat. FLA 


ae See 
THE MODEST MR. VAN DOREN 
New York, Oct. 27, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ tnx: 
In your issue of to-day in speaking editori- 


ally of assurance given Printers’ Ink by my- 
self concerning the circulation of the Minne- 
apolis /Zmes, your statement of that assur- 
ance is hardly accurate. 

My assurance about the circulation of the 
Minneapolis 77mes was in exact accordance 
with the advertisement inserted in Printers’ 
Ink in itsissue of October 20th, and was to 
the effect that on week-days its circulation 
was doub/e that of any other morning daily 
in Minnesota, and greater than that of any 
morning and evening combined newspaper of 
that State, and also that on Sundays its actual 
distribution was doudle that of any other 
Minnesota Sunday paper and /arger than 
that of any other daily published west of 
Chicago, except in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
San Francisco. 

This assurance, you will note, makes no 
reference to the widely circulation of the 
7imes in comparison with that of papers 
publishing only an evening edition. 

Yours respectfully J. E. Van Doren. 


IN WICHITA. 
WicnitTa, Oct. 19, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Bon Ton Bakery and Kandy Kitchen 
issues free to ladies checks good for a glass 
of soda. Few who call for this omit to buy 
something else. Shoemaker & Miller, drug- 

ists, keep a pair of Fairbank scales in the 
front of their store and invite the public to 
come in. The scales havea “height arrange- 
ment”’ attached, which makes them still 
more popular. Jos. W. MussELman. 


fo ~ ssi 
THE plumber who advertises well ought to 
have a “ lead-pipe ” cinch. 


A REASON, PERHAPS. 
San Dixco, Cal., Oct. 14, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of August 11th, in the inter- 
view with Mr. T. F. Curley, of the Safety 
Razor, the story of the adsmith who guaran- 
teed his ad to pull or no pay, interested me 
so much that I looked up the magazine to see 
if I could figure out why the ad did not have 
the effect the writer intended. 

It seems to me there are two very good 
reasons. One is that the razor held by the 
young man in the picture ee to have 
teeth like a saw (which would perhaps ac- 
count for his melancholy expression of coun- 
tenance), and the other is that the razor is 
offered as ‘‘ A Suitable Holiday Present for 
Husband, Father, Son or Brother.” 

If there is anything on earth that a woman 
will not buy for her husband or any other 
man, it is an edged tool of any kind, and es- 
pecially a razor. A woman may believe in 
the adage that “‘ a sharp-edged present cuts 
friendship,”’ or that the salesman. will think 
she is buying the razor for her own use, or 
paces that it is too important an article to 

selected by any but the one who intends 
to use it. Whatever her notion is, it is strong 
enough to keep her from buying razors. 

f course, anybody who has ever seen a 
safety razor would understand the picture, 
but the other proposition’is just so much 
space thrown away, in my humble opinion. 

Joun K. Reyno.ps. 


THE WORM HAS TURNED. 

Tue FRATERNITIES ACCIDENT ORDER. 

Wm. N. Grubb, Species Deputy. 
NorFovk, Va., Oct. 26, 1897. $ 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note in several issues of your magazine 
that 7? state that the circulation of a Paper 
should be the number of copies actually 
printed. This standard is your gauge for the 
value of a medium for advertising purposes. 

Now, some years ago I paid asc. for a 
year’s <r ee to Comfort, and on sev- 
eral occasions I wrote them regarding articles 
they advertised as premiums—four times 
altogether, I think—and they have been 
sending to me regularly ever since four or 
five copies of the paper each month. One 
copy might do their advertisers some good, 
but are not the other copies a dead waste? 
It appears to me that every time a person 
writes to them, they put the name down and 
send the paper free, and charge their adver- 
tisers forthe same. Yours truly, 

Ws. N. Gruss. 


a. oe 
HITS NEARER THE MARK. 
Office of the ) 
“ PHILADELPHIA RecorD.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 19, 1897. f 
Editor of Prinvers Ink: 

asked a prominent newspaper man his 
opinion of the frequent attacks made by the 
‘ational Advertiser on the American News- 
paper Directory, and he said: ** While the 
National Advertiser's arguments support 
wh stat ts newspapers may wish’ 
to make, and consequently gain the favor'of 
the — it naturally does not hold the 
faith of actual advertisers, for they constant- 
ly point to Rowell as an antagonizer of the 
extravagant figures which newspapers are 
wont to make. The National Advertiser 
arouses a general opinion among advertisers 
that if the truth of circulation figures is to 
be known, Rowell hits nearer the mark thaw 
any other.” Perhaps this statement may in- 

terest you. FP. A. PaARTENHEIMER: 
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The Garden City and Garden 
County of the Golden 
State--California--is San 
Jose, Santa Clara County 


which is the home of the 


San Jose. ow 


. SUNDAY 


Mercy ry WEEKLY 


the only morning newspaper in a prosperous 
city of 30,000 population. 

Its circulation is not limited to its own 
county of 60,000 population, wherein the 
Mercury has thousands of subscribers, but 
covers thoroughly five adjoining counties. 
The Mercury 


reaches the vast population 


between San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
is an excellent advertising medium for that 
region. Circulation positively guaranteed to 
be larger than that of any paper published 
between these cities. For more information, 
rates, etc., address 


or - C. J. OWEN, Business Manager, 


D. M. FOLTZ, Eastern Manager, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
34 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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Are Country People 
Buyers? 


“* Our trade extends over four counties. We hada 
customer drive thirty-five miles to-day. He bought of 
Mr. E. L. Dunn, who has charge of the dress goods 
and silks and sells all over the store. This man’s bill 
in general merchandise amounted to $133.62. We often 
sell bills to farmers amounting from $50 to $75. The 
country folks are just as eager for bargains as their city 
cousins, and they grasp the opportunity presented by 
us,”—N, R. SAMMET, in Printers’ Ink, Aug. 4, 1897. 


— If you have a file of PRINTERS’ INK handy, turn to the issue of August 
4, 1897, and read how Mr. N. R. SAMMET, of Quincy, Ohio, jumped his sales 
from $50 to $500 a week by advertising in 10 country newspapers. 

— Then consider for a moment, if this result was achieved with 10 papers 
only, what might an advertiser do with 1,500 papers? 

— 1,500 country newspapers—the best in the great Middle West—are at 
your disposal. If you wish to know more about them, drop us a line. 

Send for a catalogue, anyway. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


No. 10 SprucE ST., NEw YorxK. 
Nos. 87 TO 93 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 
From Charles Austin Bates Criticisms, for 
October, 1897. 

I want to state a fact that astonished 
me when I learned it the other day— 
the money value of the eggs and 
chickens produced in this country far 
exceeds that of the wheat that is raised. 
We hear a great deal of talk about the 
farmer's profit depending on wheat, 
but if there should be an utter failure 
of the chicken crop, the farmer would 
be a good deal worse off than if he 
lost his wheat. 

The whole of the farmer’s household 
reads some agricultural paper. 

This great field is covered by a com- 
paratively few publications. This in 
itself should recommend them strongly 
to the general advertiser. It is a good 
deal cheaper to advertise in strong 
papers of large circulation, than it is 
to advertise in small papers of small 
circulation. 

It costs less to print a hundred thou- 
sand copies of one paper than it does 
to print a thousand copies of each of a 
hundred papers. The rate for adver- 
tising is necessarily lower per thou- 
sand. The accuracy of circulation 


statements may be depended upon with 
greater confidence. The publisher can 
afford to pay more for editorial and 


contributed matter. He can make a 
better paper, a better paper for his 
subscribers, and, therefore, a better 
paper for his advertisers. 

I was asked some time ago to pre- 
pare a list of the best agricultural pa- 
pers. As is usually the case, the 
money available for use in these pa- 
pers was limited in amount, and there- 
fore undoubtedly some good papers 
were left out. However, taking all 
things into consideration, I believe 
that the following agricultural papers 
offer greatest value to the advertisers. 
So many of these papers are of almost 
equal merit that I have not attempted 
to classify them in one-two-three order. 

Among the very best I place the 
three editions of The American Agri- 
culturist, published at Springfield, 
Mass., by the Orange Judd Co. The 
aggregate circulation of these is 165,- 
000, and the lowest rate for the entire 
edition is 8744 cents per line. That 
is a higher rate than the best daily pa- 
pers charge, but for an advertiser 
whose business is with farmers, the 
Tate is very reasonable indeed. 

Farm and Fireside, published at 
Springfield, Ohio, is credited by the 
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American Newspaper Directory with 
having more than double the circu- 
lation of any other semi-monthly in 
the United States. The total guar- 
anteed circulation for its four editions 
is 310,000. 

At Springfield, Ohio, is also pub- 
lished Farm News, an excellent paper 
well worth the rate it asks. 

The particular paper for reaching 
the farmers of the Northwest is the 
Northwestern Agriculturist, published 
at Minneapolis. No scheme of ad- 
vertising expected to reach the farmers 
will be complete without this paper. 

In Minneapolis also is the Skorde- 
mannen, important because of its large 
circulation among the Scandinavians 
of the Northwest, who make up a very 
considerable portion of every farming 
community in that territory. 

Farm and Home, published by the 
Phelps Publishing Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., gives an absolute iron- 
clad guarantee of 250,000 circulation 
each issue, and the general style and 
character of its contents make this 
large figure easily believable, and must 
of necessity make the paper a valuable 
advertising medium, 

The St. Louis Journal of Agricult- 
ure claims the ‘‘ largest circulation of 
any Western agricultural weekly,” and 
says that it has ‘‘the third largest 
weekly circulation of any publication 
in St. Louis.” It is an extremely val- 
uable medium for reaching the farmers 
of the great territory south and west 
of St. Louis. 

The Practical Farmer, of Philadel- 
phia, is never left off of the list of 
judicious agricultural advertisers. It 
is distinguished by its able business 
management, and by the care it takes 
to keep its columns free from even the 
suspicion of ‘‘ fake” advertising. 

Right up near the head of agricult- 
ural publications in America must be 
placed the old, substantial and _re- 
spectable Rural New Yorker. This 
paper has the advantage of a circula- 
tion that has been large for a long 
time. Throughout the East the habit 
of subscribing for the Rural New 
Yorker is handed down from father to 
son along with the rest of the farm. 

At Albany, N. Y., is published the 
Country Gentleman, a paper that en- 
joys the distinction of being well 
spoken of by all of its competitors, 
and which for the advertiser is an un- 
usually good investment at its rate. 

The Mirror and Farmer of Man- 
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chester, N. H., can not well be left off 
of any well regulated list. 

The Home and Farm of Louisville, 
Ky., circulating down among the blue 
grass farmers of Kentucky, and nat- 
urally spreading out with its circula- 
tion over the States contiguous to 
Kentucky, is pretty sure to prove a 
profitable investment. 

The National Stockman, published 
at Pittsburg, Pa., has a following dis- 
tinctly its own and a solid circulation 
that places it pretty well up on the list 
of the agricultural press. 

Right in the neighborhood of Ply- 
mouth Rock—in Boston, is published 
a paper devoted to ‘‘ Plymouth Rocks,” 
**Cochins,” and other varieties of 
swell and plebeian chickens. This 
paper is a semi-monthly and is called 
Farm- Poultry. Ut has a compara- 
tively small circulation—about 30,000 
—but as a result-getter it is a wonder. 
Perhaps the reason is that its circula- 
tion is so distinct. It goes to special- 
ists. And, moreover, among well-to- 
do specialists. It is a fact that the 
annual value of chickens and other hen 
products is greater than the value of 
the entire wheat crop of America. 

In almost every State there is an 
agricultural paper, and in almost every 
case it is a strong paper, and its ad- 
vertising is usually a bargain at the 
price. 

Among these are: Zhe Maine 
Farmer, Augusta, Me.; Zhe Ohio 
Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio; Zhe Jn- 
diana Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind.; The 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich., 
and The Wisconsin Agrtculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 

There are, as I have said, other 
good papers, but unless the advertiser 
has a very large amount of money in- 
deed he will find it judiciously ex- 
hausted before he gets through with 
the list I have given. He will cer- 
tainly find it very much to his advan- 
tage to use a good sized space in each 
of these papers before he enlarges. 

A nel sized space means different 
things to different people. In some 
lines of advertising two inches is a big 
space. In others, twenty inches is not 
a line too much. In nine cases out of 
ten, I think it is safe to say that the 
two-inch advertiser would do better if 
he used four inches, and the four-inch 
man would do better if he used eight. 

I would rather have an ad big 
enough to tell my story in one single 
good publication than to half tell my 
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story in a small ad in three or four 
good publications. And as for going 
outside of the publications of known 
value and known circulation before I 
had used all the space I judiciously 
could, { would just as. soon think of 
throwing my money out into the street. 


A LOCAL ADVERTISER. 


, The Marion (Ind.) Leader is interviewing 
its advertisers on the subject of advertising. 
It makes an interesting series. Following 
are the questions propounded to Mr. Barley 
of the firm of Miller & Barley, dry goods, and 
the answers he gave to them: 

“* At the inception of your firm’s business, 
Mr. Barley, you used but a small space in 
the papers. Do you think it paid in propor- 
tion as the half-page you are now using?” 

“1 know it did not.’”’ 

“ If you had a small store now, would you 
use newspaper space ?”’ 

“*] should assuredly use space in propor. 
tion to the number of lines of stock carried.” 

“*What proportion of your gross receipts 
do you spend for advertising? 

“I intend to spend 3 per cent.”’ 

“Do you have a system of checking your 
ads to tell where the results come from ?” 

“* Not now, though I am working on a plan 
that I think will practically be perfect.” 

“ How often do you think changes should 
be made?”’ 

“That varies with the object aimed at. 
Twice a week always, sometimes oftener.”’ 

“In writing your ads do you dwell long on 
style, detail, praises of the goods, etc. ?’ 

*In advertising special bargains make the 
ad as brief as possible and tell the facts, At 
other times I usually go into details.” 

“In buying your space how do you deter- 
mine the values of the different papers and 
how much space you will use in each?” 

“The value to us depends largely upon 
circulation, and that we find out in different 
ways, but we generally think we know what 
we buy, and then use in proportion as we find 
the circulation.” 

“Do you use any mediums outside the 
newspapers ?”’ 

“We have a mailing list for farm trade, 
and for big efforts we get out a big bill so as 
to be sure that no one is missed.” 

** Do you think it is possible to build up a 
big business without the aid of newspaper 
vertising ?”’ 

‘It is not possible nowadays with compe 
tition as strong as it is.” 

“In your advertising do you use many 
cuts?” 

“ Have not in the past, but have arranged 
to in the future.”’ 

“Does your advertising, as you are now 
doing it, pay? “ ‘ 
‘“* We think it does or we would stop, which 
we shall not do.” 

“What is the best way to advertise any 
business, in your opinion?” 

‘“* Newspapers are always the best advertis- 
ing mediums.” : 

Do you think that a newspaper which 


employs aman to look after its advertising 
pene write ads, is a better medium, other 
thin s being equal, than one which does 


ot 
“I think that surely should have some 
weight. The advertising columns of a paper 
are the interesting ones to most readers, and 
should be as carefully handled as any part 
the paper.” 
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CONSISTENCY IS THE WEAK HOBGOBLIN OF LITTLE MINDS.—2. W. Emerson. 


Anne" “~~ 


A newspaper 


combine 
to 
discountenance 


advertising!!! 


The St Zonis Stac. 


CH pours, Oct. 21, 1897, 


RECEIVED 
OCT 23 1997 
Primers’ Ink, GED, P, ROWELL 4 ¢9, 


New York City, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen. 

The St. Louis Star begs to assure Printers’ Ink that it has 
& good enough paper to use thé Fourth Issue of Printers*® Ink, and, in 
fact, any Issue of Printers’ Ink, but owing to a wicked rule passed by 
The St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the St. Jouis Star is 
prohibited from making any further advertising contracts of the kind Ahad 
Printers’ Ink Red last year. 

The "Star" desires to thank Printers’ Ink for the courtesy 
of the offer. 


Respectfully, 








broad, liberal statesmanlike 
man who believes in advertisin is arara avis. Ni -nine ou 
most hearts that the d 4 Sparese eoeeer 


ula, ‘aay an bh ge 
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DO PEOPLE REALLY LIKE TO BE 
HUMBUGGED ? 
From*Charles Austin Bates Criticisms for 
ctober, 1897. 

The accomensng advertisement of 
the Woman's World is clipped from 
Herbert Booth King’s paper, Fashions. 

These ads of the Woman’s World 
began, as near as I can remember, 
about a year ago. They started with 
a prize offer for the greatest number 
of words concocted from one or two 
words that were given. 

I have been told by Chas. E. Ellis, 
who I understand is the owner of the 
Woman's World, that these advertise- 
ments were remarkably successful. A 
further proof that they were success- 
ful is the fact that they have been 
continued. This missing letter con- 
test is the latest to appear. 

I believe it will pay every advertiser 
to spend an hour or more studying 
thisadvertisement. Itisa typical ‘‘mail 
order” advertisement. It has the gen- 


eral characteristics of the majority of 
the ads that are published in papers 
like Comfort, Lane’s Lists and the 
papers of Vickery & Hill. 

There is a general atmosphere of 


‘*fake ” about it, and I believe it pulls. 
Advertisements of this kind are gener- 
ally intended, if not to deceive, at 
least to mislead. Perhaps it is a mis- 
take to say that any one is really de- 
ceived by them, but all of this class of 
ads make statements which may be con- 
strued into promises of the most won- 
derful returns for a very little money, 
and yet which can be rendered truth- 
ful by the performance of very little. 
Many of the sentences are susceptible 
of two constructions. What the ad- 
vertiser really promises to do is made 
inconspicuous ina very few words, and 
what he wants the reader to imagine 
that he promises to do is told with 
great verbosity in a couple of hundred. 
In this particular advertisement, 
notice the way it starts out with 
‘$200 for a head-line. I believe 
that a head-line representing money is 
about the best head-line that can be 
devised. Everybody is interested in 
money, and when a money head-line is 
used, the inference is that the adver- 
tisement tells some way to get the 
amount of money represented. Mon 
is interesting, anyway, particularly 
large amounts of it, and to the people 
to whom this advertisement is ad- 
dressed, $200 is a large amount. 
Notice the way the ‘‘ popular plan 
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of education” is rung in. Notice 
the nice little ‘‘ jolly” about the supe- 
rior education of the people of the 
United States. That makes the reader 
of the ad feel good right at the start, 
Each individual reader will believe 
that the ad means him. He will 
straighten himself up a little bit and 
hold his shoulders a little more square- 
ly because he is a citizen of such a well 
educated country. He believes what 
the advertiser says about it. He knows 
that in so much the advertiser is a 
truthful man. There is a favorable 
impression to start with. 

A nice, clean bit of flattery is ex. 
hilarating. It makes a man feel good. 
It operates a good deal like a drink of 
whisky. Coupled with the contem- 
plation of a comfortable sum of money, 
supposed to be easily obtainable, it 
puts a man into a proper frame of 
mind to spend money. I know a man 
who is worth about a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. After he takes one 
cocktail, he is worth about a hundred 
and fifty thousand. Two cocktailsin- 
crease his wealth to two hundred 
thousand, and by the time he has had 
five or six he will enumerate a list 
of possessions that work well up toward 
the million mark, and at that time he 
actually believes that these possessions 
are real. If, at this time, he should 
read an alluring advertisement he 
would be a pretty free buyer. 

After the reader of this advertise- 
ment is ‘‘ jollied” into a proper frame 
of mind for the absorption of informa- 
tion, the publisher of Woman's World 
becomes very frank and tells exactly 
why he can afford to give away s0 
much money. He isn’t going to get 
it out of the reader of the ad—no, not 
at all. The source from which he will 
derive wealth is the soulless corpora- 
tion that makes soaps, or pianos, oF 
patent medicines, or baking powders. 

The second section of the ad headed, 
‘* Here’s what you are to do,’’ makes 
the whole matter very simple. All 
you have to do is to fill in a few miss 
ing letters and send twenty-five cents 
for a three months’ subscription to 
Woman's World. 

From then on the advertisement be 
comes verbose and correspondingly 
vague, although it doesn’t sound v: 

“* For correct lists we shall ioe $500 
in cash.” The careless reader's a& 
sumption is that the $200 will be awani- 
ed to each sending in:a correct list; ~ AS 
a matter of fact, it may. be con 
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to mean that $200 will be divided contains twenty or more correct words 
among all those who send in correct Qrements words correctly built from 
lists, and of these there may be a thou- the skeletons furnished) will entitle the 


$2002 iiswens| 








Most Unique Contest of the — $200.00 Paid for 


ir times as much money is ¢: for otaration 00 Sar the 
wD. By our cdgentions! tachities we ave ys hare 
World and Jenness Miller ‘Monthiy, , 
(gward the enuse of eduontion in many wage, but Sow now we offer you to 
at Tato and receive most generous payment for a Mitty ean. 
ve aD ap Sanpete, 66 to mone ot dormant minds to a’ think ; also 
xtend the circulation of Woman’s a world | and 
‘tooneh cs aise that we shall be able to charge double the present 
abe stones: By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
y from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medici 
nore shall add SOOO eS to our income, and with this mat i 
mates this most remarkable “ missing letters" contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 
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ee apeases md emt Fim (for dy of wenticman) y the ve 
a, fat ron baveun cops ooeate ip ct the 8880.04 pF yt 
Sages Say re ear eee Saves lew York makes no di diference.’ All equal opportunity 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


. Prizes will be hocestly awarded and promptiyeent. We yan a | list of vrords to 
be studied out. In taking your list of answers, be sure to give e the number of each word: 


&. —R A—] — 4 counties of Seas 16. B-§ M--K A noted ruter. 
2. — A -|- | - Namootthelargest body | 7. — — § T Q — | — Another noted rater. 
3. M-D--E--A-E-- Acco | 13. P-R-U-A— Country of Europe 
4. — M--Q- A terse river. . A-ST-A-1- A dig island. 
T-A--8 FY tyne of .M--IN- 0 - See ae 


S--AN-A — Agityinoncct tho | 21. T--A- Oncof the United States. 


~ J Acity of Canada. . J -F--R--W Qoeg President of 
W-A-A-A etal Re Sete <4 -§- -W A large lake. 

. -E--E--E= eet ihe vatet | 2, & EN A noted post 
.-A-RI- A city of Spain. .6-R-A A foreian cogntey, came 
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sand. That is covered in the line that sender to *‘ a beautiful Egeria Diamond 
follows, but, really, that line may mean Scarf Pin, the regular price of which 
a great deal or a very little. is $2.25.” 

Then the ad says that any list that The next sentence comes pretty close 
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to being deceptive. It says: ‘* There- 
fore, by sending your list, you are 
positively certain of the $2.25 prize, 
and by being careful to send a correct 
list, you have an opportunity of the 
$200 cash award.” 

I suppose that the publisher pre- 
sumes that no one will be-able to send 
a Jist that will not contain twenty cor- 
rect words, but I think one might be 
safe in hazarding a small bet that there 
are enough catch-words in the list to 
make it somewhat difficult to get as 
many as twenty of them correct. Either 
that is true, or the scarf pin isn’t worth 
$2.25. Either that istrue, or the scarf 
pin isn’t worth even as much as twenty- 
five cents. 

However, the ad sounds as if every 
one who sent in twenty-five cents fora 
three months’ subscription, were going 
to get this present, and the worta of 
the present is emphasized distinctly. 
It is particularly emphasized in the last 
paragraph, which contains one-of the 
cutest sentences I have ever seen in an 
advertisement : 

‘* At present our supply of these gifts 
is limited, and if they are all gone 
when your answers come in, we shall 
send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
Scarf or Shaw] Pin, so you shall either 
receive the jewelry or the equivalent in 
cash, in addition to your participative 
interest in the $200 cash prize.’ 

By the time the reader has gotten 
down that far, he has forgotten the 
little part of the sentence which says, 
‘*if your list contains twenty or more 
correct words.” 

By the time he gets to the bottom of 
thead he has the impression that the 
publishers are philanthropists seeking 
an opportunity and an excuse for giv- 
ing him $2.25. 

There are parts of the ad that merit 
particular attention. Notice that the 
ad says: ‘‘ The distance that you may 
live from New York makes no differ- 
ence.” At first blush it looks like as 
if it were silly to put this sentence in, 
but I believe it is one of the most im- 
portant of the entire ad. It is prob- 
ably put there because in his long ex- 
perience Mr. Ellis has found this point 
in many hundreds or thousands of the 
letters that he has received or seen. 

Another important sentence that 
doesn’t look important is: *‘ Toavoid 
loss in sending silver, wrap money very 
carefully in paper before inclosing in 
your letter.”’ 

Another good point is: ‘‘This entire 
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offer is an honest one, made by a re 
sponsible publishing house. We refer 
to mercantile agencies and any bank 
in New York. We will promptly re- 
fund money to you if you are dissatis. 
tied.” That certainly makes it look as 
if the reader were going ‘to get $2.25 
for-a quarter, sure enough. 

All these are points that show an ac- 
curate knowledge of country human 
nature. The man who wrote this ad 
was a student of real human nature, 
As far as I can see, he figures that he 
is going to give a good, big twenty-five 
cents’ worth in the three months’ sub- 
scription to Woman's World. Hebe- 
lieves that any person who gets this 
will be satisfied that he has the worth 
of his money, and that not one ina 
thousand will be sufficiently dissatisfied 
to ask for the return of the money. 

I think the intent of the ad to make 
each reader believe that practically 
every list sent in will bring back either 
a scarf pin worth $2 25 or $2.25 in 
cash, is perfectly plain. There is de- 
ception in the ad without real dis- 
honesty. Thead plays on the universal 
desire to get something for nothing, or 
forpretty nearnothing. Thereare really 
only a few people in the world who 
have learned that they have to pay for 
absolutely everything they get, and 
that nothing comes for nothing. 

This advertisement will undoubtedly 
produce results, and undoubtedly 999 
out of every 1,000 people who send in 
twenty-five cents, wil] be satisfied with 
their investment. Probably the thou- 
sandth man or woman will be unhapey 
and will kick and will get back the 
twenty-five cents in question. 

The point for the advertiser to con- 
sider is this: Will the circulation ob- 
tained by this method be circulation 
that is really worth paying for ? 

There are two sides to the question. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every 1,000 who send in their twenty- 
five cents, send it, not. because they 
care a continental about receiving 

Woman's World, but simply because 
by investing twenty-five cents they get 
a chance at $200, and, apparently, al- 
most a sure thing on $2.25. 

Will they read the paper when it 
comes ? 

May be, but I wouldn’t like to bet 
on it. 

The other side of the proposition is 
this: Here are so many tho 
subscribers obtained directly by #4 
vertising. Every one of these sib 
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scribers is a reader of advertising, and 
the proof of this fact is the fact that 
he is a subscriber to this paper on these 
terms. He is also willing to spend his 
money, and the fact that he spent 
twenty-five cents on this proposition 
proves that he has at least small sums 
of money to invest in most anything 
that promises either profit or amuse- 
ment, and promises it in terms suffi- 
ciently glowing and glittering. 

Therefore, for some things this kind 
of circulation may be the very most 
valuable possible. 

When Lipton, the tea man, adver- 
tised for poems celebrating the praises 
of India and Ceylon tea, he received 
five thousand answers. This fact com- 
ing to the knowledge of a patent medi- 
cine man aroused his dormant thinker, 
and he is going to try a similar scheme 
for advertising his pills. 

He said to me: ‘‘The result of 
this advertising of Lipton shows that 
there are five thousand people who 
think they can write poetry. Probably 
4,999 of them are wrong. Probably 
that many of them are fools. It seems 
to me that if there are that many fools 
in the country I ought certainly to be 
able to sell some pills.”” 

Now, I don’t agree with this man 
that the buyers of patent medicines are 
fools, though some of them are. 

I recently heard of a Philadelphia 
business man who was told by a friend 
that ‘‘nobody but a damned fool” 
would believe any of his advertise- 


‘ments. He replied: ‘‘ As near as I 


can estimate it, thereare about two 
million people in and around Philadel- 
phia. At least one per cent of them 
must be fools. IfI can get the trade 
of the 20,000 fools I shall be more 
than satisfied.” 

I believe that this man has a very 
successful and prosperous business, 
and is making a lot of money. 

You remember, ‘‘A fool and his 
money are soon parted,” and that the 
ultimate object of all advertising is to 
detach people from their money. 
Therefore, it would seem that for the 
advertiser a fool would be what is 
technically known as an ‘‘ easy mark.” 


a PERSIE & 
AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The Burlington Route (Omaha, Neb.) gets 
out a pretty circular, containing only the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

* There is but one train in the United States 
whose toilet rooms are large enough to ac- 
commodate four ladies at one time. That 
train is ithe Burlington’s St. Paul-Chicago 


JOHN E, POWERS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK having 
often expressed curiosity to know how 
the most famous adwriter ‘‘ looks,” 
his portrait is here presented. 


—_+oo—_—_—_ 
NOT ABSOLUTELY IGNORANT. 


It is commonly understood that one of 
the newspapers of New York City has a 
rule to employ none but college graduates 
on its staff. It may or on | not be true. 


Nevertheless a young man of good address, 
bringing with him excellent recommenda- 
tions, and equipped for journalistic work by 
several years’ experience, called one day at 
the editorial office of that paper. He made 
so good an impression that the managing 
editor was about to assign him to a place on 
the staff, when, as if remembering some- 
thing he had overlooked, he suddenly asked : 

“By the way, of what college or univer- 
sity are you a graduate?”’ 

“Tam nota graduate of any,” replied the 
young man, “but I know better than to 
write ‘pants’ for ‘trousers,’ ‘pled’ for 
‘pleaded,’ and ‘he was given a chance’ for 
‘a chance was given him.’ I never use the 
phrase, ‘in our midst.’ I understand the 
correct use of ‘who’ and ‘whom,’ and of 
‘shall’ and ‘will.’ I prefer ‘officer’ to 
‘official,’ ‘dwelling’ to ‘residence.’ I 
avoid ‘as to whether,’ abhor ‘ reportorial,’ 
never split an infinitive, and never write a 
sentence long enough to tie in a bow-knot.”’ 

He got the position.— Youth's Companion. 


me 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 


Improving opportunities is well, but mak- 
ing opportunities is better. Meay a man 
says that he could do something if he only 
had the opportunity, but the man who is de- 
termined to do something will secure the op- 
portunity, even if he has to make it. Bacon 
says: ‘‘A wise man will make more 5 oe 
tunities than he finds.” —Sunday Z 
Times, Philadelphia. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘(1 said in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi, tt. 
The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or pay- 


ment. 


A publisher who has a good story, is invited to tell it as tersely as he 


can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence ad- 


vertisers, 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher sends 
is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own paper 


all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What he does 


say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 
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ARKANSAS, 

Dermott (Ark.) The Chicot Co. Life (1).— 
The only newspaper published in Chicot Co. 
Arkansas; population, 13,000; number o 
voters, 2,700, 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Occident (1).—The 
Occident is the orly organ of the Presby- 
terian church published on the Coast. It is 
issued weekly and circulates among a con- 
stituency of over 50,000 of the best people of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. It 
also ‘circulates extensively in the United 
States and all over the world. It is therefore 
a first-class advertising medium. 

COLORADO. 

Denver (Col.) /rrigation Era (1).—Four 
-hundred inches of original illustrations in 
every number. Circulation nearly 12,000 
papers each month. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Democrat (1).—Our six big 

weeklies have the largest local circulation in 


Illinois, having about 100,000 readers every 
week. Official organ of the Bimetallic Re- 
form League of Chicago and Cook County. 


Chicago (Ill.) Mew 7ime(1).—The young- 
est, brightest, ablest and most popular re- 
view in the English-speaking world 

Chicago (Ill.) /uternational (2).—The /n- 
ternational Magazine has in its Interna- 
tional Register a novel feature never before 
thought of. It is a classified Jist of first- 
class saloon passengers going abroad from 
either the eastern or western ports of this 
country and Canada. For social and busi- 
ness purposes this list will be immediately 
seen to be of notable value. It naturally 
makes the /nfe* national appeal especially to 
the class who travel, and that is a good class 
for advertisers to reach, 

Chicago (Ill.) Daily Svornost (1).—Not in 
competition with other dailies of its class. 
Is the leading Bohemian journal in the 
United States. There are about 100,000 
Bohemians in Chicago, and the Svornost is 
their daily bulletin of news. 

Mattoon (Ill.) Star (3).—The Daily Star 
is the most widely quoted local newspaper in 
the United States. It isa personal paper, 
cugreoning the sentiments of its editor, who 
believes that a paper should be clean always, 
but ever newsy. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines (lowa) Mai/ and Times (1).— 

The Mail and /imes is, without doubt, the 





EXPLANATIONS. 

(1) From primeet matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

) Extract from the columns of the pa- 
= apgeert ing either as advertising or read- 

matter. 

) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


most prosperous weekly in the State, asa 
glance at it should prove. 
KANSAS 

Leavenworth, (Kan.) Evening Standard 
(1).—The Evening Standard brings to its 
advertisers the desired results. It circula- 
tion is double that of any other paper in the 
city. Itis the official paper of the city of 
Leavenworth. 

Topeka (Kan.) Mai/ (1).—The Mait is at 
the head of the list. George P. Rowell & Co’s 
American Newspaper Directory for 1897, the 
admitted authority on newspaper circulation, 
has just been issued and makes the interest- 
ing disclosure that there are 572 weekly pub- 
lications in Kansas ; it gives rst place to the 
Topeka Mazi/, and accords to that paper a 
larger circulation than any other weekly. 
Three years ago this same Directory showed 
that 200 Kansas weeklies exceeded the Mail 
in circulation. A jump from two hundredth 
to first place is a pretty good jump, isn’t it? 
We are at the top, to be sure, but that’s not 
the end of it. e’ll keep right on jumpi: 
and the coming year, if we mistake not, wil 
show a greater increase in circulation than 
either of the three years that have passed, 
Advertisers should bear in mind that the 
Maiti is the popular family paper of Kansas, 
Arthur Capper, Editor and Slaprister. 

MAINE. 

Augusta (Me.) Maine Harmer (1).—It goes 

into every school district in Maine. 
MARYLAND. 

Easton (Md.) Star-Democrat (2).—Only 
semi-weekly in the State of Maryland or 
Delaware. Published every Tuesday and 
Friday morning. Largest circulation of any 
newspaper published in Talbot County; 1,450 
copies every issue. As an advertising medium 
it is Ax. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol (Mass.) Healthy Home (1).—A jour 
nal of common sense medicine. 

Brockton (Mass.) 7imes (1).—Largest paid 
circulation of any evening paper publis! 
in Massachusetts outside of Boston 

MICHIGAN. 

Lake City (Mich.) Missaukee Republican 
(2)—Claims but little outside of Missaukee 
County, but claims every good quality of a 
country newspaper within it. It publishes 
the most and the best county news. It 
by far the most regular subscribers and read- 
ers. It is the leading Republican paper ina 
strong Republican county. It is the o! 
paper of the county. It is the oldest paper 
in the county. It is published at the = 
seat and metropolis. The only way tor 
all the people in one of Michigan’s best 
counties is by advertising in the Missauhee 
Republican. 

¥ MISSOURI. 

Hamilton (Mo.) Farmers’ Advocate (1).- 
Has a ar circulation than any other papet 
in Caldwell County. In fact, it has a circu 
lation as large as any other two county p@ 
pers combined. 
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Kansas City (Mo.) Word and Way (x).— 
Largest religious paper in Kansas “a: 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Daily News (1).—The only 
daily paper published in St. Joseph, Mo., a 
city of 60,000 people, that guarantees its cir- 
culation: June 9,112, July 9,388—net gain 276. 

Springfield (Mo.) Southwest (x).— Only 
horticultural and farm caper published in 
the great Ozark fruit belt. Circulation na- 
tional. 

NEBRASKA, 

Beatrice (Neb.) Up-to-Date Farmer (1).— 
Guaranteed circulation, 3,500. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. : 

Manchester (N. H.) Union (1).—Morning 
and evening and weekly Union, circulation 
larger than all other dailies in the State com- 


bined. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Passaic (N.J.) Daily News (1).—The oldest, 
the best and the most widely circulated jour- 
nal in Passaic. Has four times the circula- 
tion of all other papers combined. 

Paterson (N. J.) Evening News (3).—The 
Evening News has a larger circulation than 
any other Paterson newspaper. This is con- 
ceded by Prinrers’ Ink, the organ of news- 
papers, and by the American meweusnes 
Directory, which is accepted by the U. S. 
treasury department as authority in placing 
Uncle Sam’s advertising. The Mews wil! 
forfeit $200 to charity if it can not prove that 
it has the largest circulation of = paper in 
Paterson, Passaic County, or the Fifth Con- 

ressional Distsict. It does not print daily 
alse and faked’ figures. Its circulation is a 
proved one. Its paper bills, press rooms and 
circulation books are at all times open to 
public inspection. 


NEW YORK. 
New York (N. Y.) Aléte Styles (x).—The 


23 
most up-to-date fashion magazine in the 
w 


orld. 

New York (N. Y.) Antler (1).—The largest 
circulation of any fraternal paper in the 
world, 

New York (N., Y.) /tems of Interest, issued 
monthly (1).—Has a larger circulation than 
ony other dental paper published. 
_ New York City Avery Month (1).—The 


musical in the world.. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

Kittrell (N. C.) Strawberry Culturist (1). 
—Ten thousand average monthly circulation 
proven quarterly by postmaster’s certificate. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Cycling Gazette (1).—The 
official organ of the Century Road Club of 
America, Has the largest paid circulation, 
gives the best results and is the most com- 
plete cycling trade paper published. 

Troy (Ohio) Record (1).—Only daily in the 
county seat of Miami County. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Greensburg (Pa.) 7rtbune (2).—The com- 
bined circulation of the Greensburg Daily 
/ribune,and Tribune-Herald (weekly), is 
Over 325,000 more per year than the com- 
bined circulation of any other two pa 
published in Greensburg or in Westmoreland 
County. 

Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat (2).—We are 
not in the catalogue of circulation liars 
4,361 daily average circulation proved. It is 
the “ want ” ad paper. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver (B. C.) World (1).—Supported 
by the people ; indorsed by the press as the 
best newspaper in British Columbia. The 
largest circulation ; the best and most effi- 
cient advertising medium. 


About seven-eighths of the advertis- 
ing done fails to be effective because 
it is placed in papers and at rates that 
give no more than one-eighth of the 
value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. 


If you have the right advertisement and put it in the right 
papers, your advertising will pay. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Address 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ARE YOU | 
ADVERTISINC| 


IN OHIO? 
IF SO, THE SELECT LisT . 


OF OHIO NEWSPAPERS 








will give you more circulation among well-to-do 
| people, for less money, than any other newspapers 
in the United States, 


HONEST CIRCULATION OR NO PAY. 








| RATES quoted by each member of the list. 
Write them. | 











AKRON, Beacon-Journal 
ASHTABULA, Beacon 
BELLEFONTAINE, Index 
BUCYRUS, Telegraph 
CAMBRIDGE, Jeffersonian 
DEFIANCE, Republican-Express 
EAST LIVERPOOL, Crisis 
FINDLAY, Republican 
GALLIPOLIS, Journal 
HAMILTON, News 
IRONTON, Irontonian 
KENTON, News 
LANCASTER, Eagle 
LIMA, Times-Democrat 
MANSFIELD, News 
MARIETTA, Register 





MARION, Star 

MASSILLON, Independent 

MT. VERNON, News 
NEWARK, Tribune 
NORWALK, Reflector 

PIQUA, Call 

PORTSMOUTH, Times 
SALEM, News 

SANDUSKY, Register 
SIDNEY, Democrat-News 
SPRINGFIELD, Republic-Times 
WARREN, Chronicle 
WOOSTER, Republican 
XENIA, Gazette and Torchlight 
YOUNGSTOWN, Vindicator 
ZANESVILLE, Courier. 
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will find 
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EVENING TELEGRAM, 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Index Finger 


To a newspaper’s circulation is its 
advertising patronage. How faith- 
fully it points—in the case of the 
Telegram—is shown by the record of 
the past five months. 


May, June, July, Aug., Sept, ‘97. 


Inches of advertising in EVENING and 
At. 4 TELEGRAM. 113,600 


Total inches, all kinds of advertising, in 
106,786 








other Providence Morning and S8un- 


Excess in inches of advertising in EVEN- 
ING and SUNDAY TELEGRAM over 6,814 

Total inches, all kinds of advertising, in 
Evening and Sunday newspapers 
combined 

Excess in inches of advertising in EVEN- 


111,720 


ING and SUNDAY TELEGRAM over 
Evening and Sunday newspapers 


1,880 
G 


28,330 
Total inches, all kinds of advertising, in 
Sunday Journal 10,165 


MGT TELEGRAM over all Stats { 18,165 


Inches paid advertising, SUNDAY TELE- 
RAM 


DAY TELEGRAM over all State 
Sunday newspapers 








NET SALES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Total, EVENING TELEGRAM 
Daily average 

Total, SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
Average per Sunday 


PROVIDENCE TELEGRAM PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ELMIRA 
TELECRAM 


Circulation 


Exceeding 


100,000 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, - - - NEW YORK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - CHICAGO 
RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON 








PLEASES 
Brnowy, READERS, 


A DROP OF INK PAYS 
MAKES ADVERTISERS 


MILLIONS THINK 
AND 


BRINGS 
RESULTS 
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Mr. O. Alexander, a druggist at 335 Grand 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., says of the sale of 
Ripans Tabules: “While the smallest price 
charged was Io cents for the small vial the sales 
were very low, but when the special package 
selling for 5 cents appeared he noted a marked 
improvement in sales, in fact the goods seemed 
positively to jump into popular favor.”’ Satur- 
day, September 4th, he made three hundred 
sales of -5-cent articles, and more than half of 
the whole number of sales were Ripans Tab- 
ules—the ten for five cents sort. 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES ina paper carton (without glass) is nom for 
sale at some drug stores— FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had mail by cond 
forty-eight cents to the Ripans CHEMICAL Comrany, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York — ora 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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“FAKE ADVERTISING.” 

James G. Cannon, who is President of the 
National Association of Credit Men, sent a 
letter yesterday to the local Credit Men's 
Associations throughout the epewe assign- 
ing “Fake Advertising ”’ as the uniform topic 
for discussion at the November meetings of 
the local associations. President Cannon’s 

er says, in part: 

There is A doubt in the minds of those 
who have given the subject study that ‘fake 
advertisements’ constitute a very severe 
abuse in our mercantile life. This unfortu- 
nate method of business practiced by houses 
who would indignantly resent any imputa- 
tion of the integrity of their customs, simply 
because they mistake things of this kind as 
enterprise, is so interwoven with the credit 
system as to demand our positive action.”’ 

The letter calls attention to the German 
law that seeks to remedy this evil, and states 
that at the last session of the New York 
Legislature a bill much in accordance with 
the German law was introduced, but failed. 

The following resolutions upon the subject, 
for consideration at the ting y 
the letter: 

Whereas, Advertisements are frequently 
made of a sensational character for the pur- 

of attracting trade, which are mislead- 
ing in their intent and false oftentimes in 
their statements ; and 

Whereas, Such publications have a tend- 
ency to shake public id in busi 
methods and in the integrity of business 
men, thus calling into question the honesty 
of commercial dealings and bringing into 
disrepute all trade announcements; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association indicates its 

itive disapprobation of “fake advertis- 
ing,”’ and records its intention of using its 
full powers in protecting the public from any 
such imposition ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a special committee be ap 
pointed by the president for the purpose of 
investigating all announced ‘‘fire sales,"’ 
“ bankruptcy sales,” “* damaged goods sales,” 
“special bargain sales,” and such other 
“sales’’ as may, from time to time, be adver- 
tised in our community, and about the legit- 
imacy of which any question may be raised ; 
and be it further 
_ Resolved, That such committee be author- 
ized to take such steps as may be deemed by 
them judicious, either in looking to prosecu- 
tion of such offenders of equity and justice, 
orin annotn¢ing in public print the falsity 
of such advertisements.— WV. V. Sun, Oct. 23. 


——__+o+ ——_ 
A DUTIFUL BABY. 

_ The Ad Book has received many kind no- 
tices from the press everywhere, for which it 
wishes to express thanks. It is not the in- 
tention to reprint these notices, as the space 
can be used to the readers’ better advantage. 
However, no apology is made for printing 
the following hens Printers’ Ink of Sep- 
tember 22: 

The Ad Book, of San Francisco, gives signs 
of becoming one of the most lusty and 
healthy of Printers’ Inx’s babies. Judging 
from its second number, it has already dis 
carded long dresses and the nursing bottle. 

Yes, the baby is weaned, and has also 
thrown ae its rattle; but it still has that 
filial love which endears it to its fond par- 
ent, and longingly awaits its weekly visits.— 
Ad Book, San Francisco. 


—— +o 
IN ADVERTISING OR ANYWHERE ELSE. 

No man ever got a dollar’s worth ef ex- 
Perience for ninety cents.—ZLi/e. 
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| THEY HAVE IMPROVED. 

The worst examples of the “ new journal- 
ism’ to-day are not so fundamentally bad as 
were the beginnings of some of the papers 
that are respectable in their later prosperity. 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without , 2centsaline. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 

P per in. ARC ENGRAVING GO., Youngs: 

.» Loungs- 
town" Ohio. Selatan nes. 

AIL order men, write for our proposition ; 
M clean cS! large profits. Gis Cons’! 
Ex. 9 C lb 

ANTED—Printers to try our_half-tones, 

One col., $1; 2 cols., $2. BUCHER EN- 
GRAVING CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
GENTS wanted. 


é nts earned 
1896. “ FACTORY,” 
N experienced new r man, college gradu- 
A desires elhovintes reportorial ition. 
“ BOX 89,” Leadville, lo. 
DITOR—Competent man wants pone od of 
E small inland daily. Republican erred. 
Address LOGAN, 2024 St., Philadelphia. 
tye please. yw throw away 
money, our prices ‘ore you buy. 
HAR MR TLLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 


P 

bus, Ohio. 

( ‘NALENDARS for 98. Print ’em yourself. We 
/ furnish plates for backs — | Wieser ih. 

tistic . Proofs on . 

LOST RATING SYNDICATE, Colu mbus, O. 


DVERTISING manager and solicitor, large ac- 
A thorough 


Free samples. One of our 
Mie several over $1,000 in 
. O. 1871, New York. 


q nace ugh expe! rience, is open for 
engagement . Six years 0} 
Address VAN DEREN. 18 East ork. 

DITORIAL writer, ranking among the best in 
E Ohio, with full experience and national rep- 
—. will do < Ks = sor gore ad | pay on 

ic paper in a city. 
“GRANT,” Printers’ Ink. oan 

ANTED—Advertisers to see our pe page Sun- 

" and best in omnes 

free. 

. M. SHAFF- 


GIVEN away to persons making the 
$7 800 greatest camber of words out of 
the phruse, “Patent Attorn Wedderburn.”’ 
For particulars write the NATIONAL RE- 
CORDER, Washington, D. C., for sampie copy 
containing same. 


———or—__—_—_ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘HE Matchless Mailer ; best and cheapest. 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. 
~~ 
CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
‘HAS. A. FOYER ©O., Times Bidg., ea. 
produces fac-simile tten circular let- 
the thousand or ion. Best work, low 
Samples free. 


ad 


I 





ters 
est pi 


+o — 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


6é PERFECTION ” LINOTYPE METAL; stereo. 
and electro. metals. 


We know to a cer- 
tainty there are no better m ie. Sodo 
thousands of others. Some metals may be ch 

er, but—. rices. E. W. BLATCHFORD 
CO., 54-70 N. Clinton St., Chicago. 


—___ +> 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


WE help you to make your advertisi: y. 
sau oe te York. rR 


ME W N COMPANY, 
1* you wish to advertise My tog anywhere 
at — time write tothe GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING OO., 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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FOR RENT. 
Ww?» have for Pamng at 10 Spruce St., —- con- 
offices, one large and one small. 
The ose s e well on eres ond the ‘pleasantest =F 


int Size o about 20x24 
eet os “if Pantin such a call and 


ie ice, etc ited up to suit. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & 


b avtres atc bres 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


B™ collection of adverti: rg in v. 8. 
Catalogue, 10c. THE SPAT , Bost : 


SENIOR & On, Weed Ragvorea sci 
e St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 


eo ernazee electro -— stock cuts 
ae ah ctorial y y prin TOY 
ENGRA ING CO. Republ’n oom ‘Scranton, Pa. 


> 


ELECTROTYPES. 


GETT! NG pvetivemsents to make them stand 
) outand iy ye one or more Cavtestence 
of same isa fine in h I am unapproached 
any other printer. The nes each mont 
contain numerous samples my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether St be for an inch ora 

. Tecan suit’ you. WM. JO TT ca Mer. 
Printers’ ’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. City. 

-— 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Arment store. NOVELTY wanted by a depart- 

—_-s store. Novelty must be a genuine nov- 
ee nan and useful for all — “DE- 

PARTMENT STORE,” care Printers’ 

I OR the purpose of “of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 


— +> ——_ 
SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


7 for etchin BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
Street, New York. 


pats pad _ be 7 with ink manufact- 

red WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L’t’d, 10 j wand Bt New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


FOR SALE. 


RADE for sale, ch over 
T S200 per year. Mast sell Address * “GRO- 
CER,” ‘Prin rs*Ynik. 


FOR 84! SALE_$.000 farmers’ 9 
itten. Price, 5,000 
dune Brwick, Box 246, ticherdt, Ind. 


A TRADE paper f for sale. Clears over 6,000 pe 
ear above all expenses. B nf will payrit 
r t ,000 a half interest. A 
Printe rs’ Ink. 
(OR SALE — Only new: newspape 
I mfg, vill of 25000 pop. in Central No Non- 
In 1892 net profits exceed $1,000, 
500. Owner in mfg. busi at and m 
not give attention. Price, $3,000 ; two-thirds ay 
balance security on plant. ‘Address “ LOCK BO. 
154,” Butler, Pa. 


PRINTERS. 


RINTING—Let us estimate. We can save you 
money. HINTON & CO. & CO., Danbury, Conn. 


a ores Fe ig ESS, artistic printers, 140 W. 
23d Si Y. City. Send Send for our booklet. 


of the 


AS EIMENT of Profitable puns 
EY, Di- 


y Co., E. A. WHEA 
recton, Si-So1 a Deartorh St., Chicago. 


A™ the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal < Pp 
their advertisements put in type by m 
JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York ty. 
- rinti 


Ww" a —_ a Beleatgeee lets, ya 


cards, ete, executed . in Ee sty! =) When 
ou want a good job—one you = le 
to look at and read—come to RINTERS? 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce 8t., New York 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


SPECIAL AG} aT mee 


st Park Ho itow. New Now Forks wat 
daily newspapers t 


IH D. LA COSTE 
« sentative, 38 
value to first-class 
more advertising. 
+e 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
res DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
free. 271 Broad 
NTERPRISE 


way, New York, 
40 WORDS, 5 times, % cta. FE 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
AS DV gg he my GUIDE, New a > N. J. %e, 
line. Cire’n 3,500. Close Close 24 Sample free, 


W ee Mancina “ay Coste: g Y. 


NY person advertising | in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
a EST circulation of any daily newspaper 
Williamsport, the GaserTE ay, BULLETIN; 
6,000 D.. 000 We LA COSTE, New York. 
D4x70% (Ohio) MORNING Times and EVENINe 
NEWS, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 
EADING ne _— in Southwestern Ohio 
outside Cine n MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEWS, 14,000 da mL 006 da ly. LA COSTE, N, ¥. 
UBLISHED 23 to 78 78 years, the have the loving 
bas eontitease oe over 240 00 religious” homes homes. 
iigi0Us 1 


Tre ou area Pe. nn 
GENERAL STORE 
REVIEW, monthly, $1 per year, 271 Broadway, N.Y. 
6 Nie TIMES-UNION has been the ic key in 
the hands of a great ad 
which they have 0; 
eo nanny 


FAR RRELL, “editor * and and proprietor, Albany, N. y. 


300, 000 COPIES guar wort 


circulation 
of the a man’s Al- 
emorandu Taeht pe ee in 


lum 
both gi80. The is the best adve ertising Yo uu can 


to families. Only a lim- 


i A and 
BROS., Lippman’s Block, Sav: Savannah, Ga. 
nye IN SAVANNAH, GA, 

This of Savannah is one of the most 
important in’ the South. if field is {ig large, having 
a regular daily steamship line w Yi 
City, and supplies the weaine South. Fgh ae 

York Musical! cho Co. is at Savannah, Ga.,and 
pa ublished from there ym ote ee “trediation, 
8. es—and 374 


000 copii 
there, as'no one ic. Send = us for 
rates. 


tears up musi 
The NewYork MbstcaL ECHO covers 4 vast 


territo: 
NEW YORK quescan ECHO CO., 163 Congress 
8t., Savannah, G: 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


D 


p™r. 
(CHARLEs F. JONES. 

66 4 SK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 

L=™ S makes medical ads pay. 

[21S address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 
CH4RLES F. JONES, World Building, New 
“ec ADVERTISING tll is all a matter of—what 


”—LEW 


CUSRENCE F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front 8t. 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


HARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, pe. Writ- 
C ing and printing for advertisers 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


LAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Agrertears, 623 & 
G a Temple Court, New ¥ York. Write. 
HE kind of age ‘our business needs caret 
T —_ &D SCARBORO, Brooklyn, N 
WHEATLEY effective advertising 341 
Dearborn St Chicago. ‘New York office, 


4e 
114 Fifth Ave. 
re going to advertise, have THE WHIT- 
I’ (oN COUPANY, 37 Nassau St.. New York, 
success. 


mY co} 
furnish you a plan of of probab! le 
’ lee? only writer of of exclusively medical and 
advertisin Advice or samples free. 


uuysons Go MANNI IG, South Bend, Ind. 


so covet on your booklet. 
Pw We will gi H youa ae oa oo and the 
ecke 


nine ie ftom for re than 

to. TISERS" eReENCY. fom Mut- 
Hldg., Philadel Iphia. 

J OVENTISENENT. WRITE WRITERS WANTED—This 

agency wants three Cg igs. = 


who understand arrangeme paper, 
out of pages, and who aa write, cuier 
one ion of our managers, newspaper ads, book- 


STRAIGHT TALK 
FROM 
CHARLES AUSTEN BATES. 


S 


Last month I wrote a ‘fooklet ayout ¢ coffec. 

When it was delivered my clieut 

“How on earth do you happen’ 6 to ‘know 80 
ne about coffee when you ure not in the bus.- 
ness 


There was just one reason why I knew about it. 

That one reason was that I had studied coffee 
before—have written ads and books about it. 

After I have written one book about any busi- 
ness I know all Ge main facts of that busiress as 

“—— as jas any. man in it. 

the subject from all sides, I think 

about! Te er than my client ever did in his lite 

= oe ee ee oe ated matter I can find tha 


bears on it. 
When: I — h with that one book I file 

oneg all the I have secured, and next 

time I mye to write on that same subject 1 am 


“loaded 
*,* 
Moreover I Ln bag on file, 


+ a ind. a 


an 
newspaper articles and 








ogaes, es, street car etc, I wantsam- 
done, the best of r and 
sores comeag on stated. Iw ant no tyros and 
pr The, saver rtisers’ Agency, Penn. 
e Adve 
Mutual Bla ‘Philade! : 
IGH-CLASS grocers a more and 


re realizing 
mae t their —peste neighbors are 
~age The way to 
~ 4 high- class advertising 

do ave. 
work tell. 
printer. The’ 
they tell aboat. 
Tate, te eystern Tean send 
amet oom. The pees 


as necessary. am enthusiastic about m 
pT I believe 1 can h-—- eS 


work as I have here. HNO: oar 
GEORGE HENRY SMITH 0. 247 L., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
000000000 000000 CO0000 
DODOSOOCOGCID C0 DOOCCII ES 

rp your BEST WORK is the only 
kind I If th 


oo 
to do. inks OO 
angody ean 


@ man 
8 his work well enough, 
tter not ask for my help. I OO 
do not care to serve the man who 
wants indifferent service. If the very 
best work is the kind Fn Bn want, then 
write for my two free “They 
will tell you everything you +e. 4 
know business. They will be 
business man OO 
head. 


0 do not care to pay a 


men 
Every adI kre Ae 
arec 
By my enh OT 


nosthy a 3 own 
istic 01 


career: for xy! business thro 
ter adv . F. JON 
101, World vid Building, § N 


iew York. 
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“JUST RIGHT.” 
ain advertisement that is justright 4 
rprisingly effective ; a series of suc’ 
ads isa wonderful trade 


t's and care 
ost of his work “ just stright.” 
— the kind of advertising that 


Ideas, “tt gl DEXEY. 
Be New New Yor 


ing, ilustrating and 
Ts, 150 Nas- 7 

rk. 
XXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXX} 
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OO | only of what 
00 pe py of the 


t and paper to 
$ oe! 


sy ‘about every cor reelvabler paeee subject 
Be ty on advertising 1 NK 
ae other trade papers ha PRs bright busi- 
ness men all over the world to send me their 
ising matter for criticism. 


ately. 
r = have any place of it on my desk in five 
minu 
This t matter in filing boxes covers one whole 


side of one of my offices. 
There are a couple of - of it. 


Besides this I have a" “arst-rate reference li- 
ry. 
Three The Gontare Tote 
ntu ~ 
Te bt tg Sy J book: 
x o 8. 
Bn “ot boss on ‘each 
bought to help me on some one K.-. of w 
You ove! lam not pane bo depend . a 
m myse 
I have been severely criticized because of the 
pa *“ egotism ” of m ie. Mi 3 I am the. least 
egotistic ” man in the 
{a do work en I utilize every good 
thing T ean find, I nd time and mon on 
and complete knowledge of my 
When Ido —_ work you have the 7 ‘not 
know —p - 


f hundreds of other. bright men in your own 
line of business. ae 
I want to make booklets compiete. 


I have told you how my ’ booklets are written. 
Now for the illustrations: 


I have a com piece ont department. 
= artists work for a time. 


8 80) 
Which one does 4 r~ nds upon the 
kind of work and the money ; Sopsente spe 
When the artists are bE the booklet goes 
to my printing department. s 
Ph mutta Chexse of Cts Cegurqnans is on ex: 
n 


pert in typogra 
He knows from me eine of the 
L. e delivery of the finished 


*,* 


I have shown. 


u that Iam perl 
on of booklets. d 
Trillian’ 





"Sicekes I ‘work ork hard at it. 
* 


* 
fom about prices. 
pS have kt tha prion yeu ougntes pay 
v ou Oo 
te booklets for as little as $10. “_ 
I wae bookiets for as much as $500. 
1 print booklets for $3 a thousand, or for $300 a 


Write to me about whet yo was 
Or tell me about your business, and 1 tel 
whet you ought to have ve—and what it will 
HAR}.ES AUSTIN BA 
Building, 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


TO A PUBLISHER—«. e., to one publisher in ty, 
You are receiving a daily communicaififre 

upon the subject of advertising in P 
Do you realize what a compliment is 


tions in his daily mail P 


If you think so 


These daily reminders are only address 
value. If your paper is not way up above tiierdi 
daily communications are sent you can only 

If your paper is not specially valuable ai 
in PRINTERS’ INK. 

Do you think half the papers are gefl 
mistaken. Not half, nor one in five, nor of 
in thirty of the papers published. 

Has your paper been over classed bmi 
Perhaps you think so. Then again perhaps 
that your paper possesses. 





‘ially, 

taigfrom PRINTERS’ INK having a bearing 
wou by these daily reminders ? 

gi@for the purpose of inviting you to advertise 


nding these PRINTERS’ INK communica- 


eu are mistaken 


dimeadine papers; papers that have some special 
inary run of papers, then the fact that these 


dvertisers, your advertisement is not wanted 


dim these daily reminders? If you do, you are 
m ten. They are, however, sent to about one 


Meing accorded a place on the selected list? 
SB do not fully appreciate the excellent qualities 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
, five dollarsa year, in advance. 

‘0. back nunibers. 
pence 6 a receipt 
id subse: ription from 


iven, CO’ pai 
date to (Jan 1st, 1901) the end of the century. 
is always 


ited it 
possible to issue a new w edition of five a 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate 

rs di to subscribe for PRINT- 
ers’ In« for the benefit 7 advg. 
ication, obtain special confidential] te: 

a Rican Ce babaet ould cae bre. 
cabscrtbed in his nase. Every paper ls copped 
subseri name. r is 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

Oscar scar Henzserc, Managing Editor. 
Prrer Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New Yor Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. seats. 50-52 Ludgate 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 3, 1897. 


THE Sunday edition of the Philadel- 
phia /tem consists of sixteen pages 
and is sold foracent. That of itself 


ona) 











would be an explanation of the very 
great circulation claimed for the /tem. 


AT the regular monthly meeting of 
the trustees of the Sun Printing and 
Publishing Association, held October 
27, Mr. Franklin Bartlett, Mr. Paul 
Dana, Mr.. Thomas Hitehcock and Mr. 
William M. Laffan being present, Mr. 
Paul Dana was unanimously elected 
president of the-association and editor 
of the Sux, to succeed his father, 
Charles A. Dana, deoeased. 


IT is an interesting fact that the 
so-called scheme of advertising dealt 
with on another page in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, under the heading of 
‘* People Like to Be Humbugged,’’ is 
excluded from Munsey’s Magazine on 
account of character, but is consid- 
ered legitimate and suitable by the 
conservative New York Observer. How 
it would be regarded by the Police Ga- 
sette is not at present known to the 
** Little Schoolmaster.”’ 


A NEW man in New York, who is 
not particularly overburdened with 
modesty either, expresses wonder at 
the difficulty he found in getting at 
the principals of the various advertising 
agencies. In a few cases the princi- 
pals were easily accessible. In the 
majority of cases they were not. This 
man relates that he knows of a really 
successful solicitor who has been for 
three years trying to get an interview 
with Lyman D. Morse and has not yet 
succeeded, Mr. Morse is always busy. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


In the Minneapolis 77vidune of Oc- 
tober 17th, a dry goods concern an- 
nounced the sale of a dozen cakes of 
Santa Claus soap for 25 cents. Asa 
result 60,000 pound cakes were sold, 
which N. K, Fairbank & Co. say is 
the largest retai] sale of soap ever 
made in the United States. 


THE Western Advertiser of Omaha, 
Neb., is guilty of publishing, in asingle 
issue, several long articles from PRINT- 
ERS’ INK without any credit whatso- 
ever. The rest of its October issue 
seems to be made up of uncredited 
clippings from other advertising pub- 
lications. Some of these PRINTERS’ 
INK recognizes as old friends. ‘That 
one of its babies should go so far 
astray of its teachings as to crediting 
borrowed articles, is a matter of poig- 
nant regret to the Little Schoolmaster. 


A GENTLEMAN, well up in the cir- 
culation of Texas newspapers, assures 
PRINTERS’ INK confidently that he 
knows that the circulation of the Hous- 
ton Daily Press does not exceed 500 
c@pies daily-and about the same num- 
ber weekly. A statemient in ‘detail 
from this paper was furnished to the 


American Newspaper Directory show- - 
ing an actual average during the year 


1896 of 6,486 daily, and 12,788 weekly. 
These statements are signed by C. A, 
Culmore, superintendent of circula- 
tion. 


THE newspapers of St. Louis have, 
after long effort, finally inaugurated a 
combination among themselves, one of 
the objects of which is to discounte- 
nance the expensive prestice into which 
a few publishers have occasionally 
fallen of spending good money for ad- 
vertising. Emerson: says, ‘‘ Consist- 
ency is the weak hobgoblin of little 
minds.” This action of the publishers 
of St. Louis shows that there the little 
minds, if there are any among them, 
are not in the majority. A man whose 
views are broad, liberal and statesman- 
like has no need to be consistent. 
After all, the newspaper man who be- 
lieves in advertising is a rara avis. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred of them 
think in their inmost hearts that the 
dollar paid to them for advertising isa 
dollar given for something of no earthly 
use.’ Believing this, what wonder that 
they combine to discourage such fool- 
ishness among themselves, although 
they may still recommend advertising 
to merchants and other incompetents. 


» 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


THE publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory had the pleasure 
on Wednesday, October 27th, of send- 
ing by express, prepaid, to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, a nicely 
made package TT f 783 envelopes 
that had been addressed to newspapers 
named in the last issue of Ayers’ News- 
paper Annual, issued for the current 
year, 1897, and returned by postmas- 
ters because the papers addressed are 
not published. Ea it be noted—783 
enumerated in Ayers’ iatest book are 
dead. No one of them is catalogued 
in the American Newspaper Directory. 
Of course, the natural thing to do with 
all these envelopes (783) from dead 

pers, would be to chuck the whole 
into the waste basket, but it was 
thought a more neighborly thing to 
give the tired editor of Ayers’ direct- 
ory the advantage of the research con- 
ducted by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Messrs. Ayer 
& Son could well afford to pay the ex- 
pressage on the package, but even that 
was assumed by the liberal editor of 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
who is really one of the nicest fellows 
in all this world. 


THE effect of advertising is cumula- 
tive, and it is keeping everlastingly at 


it that brings success. The Ripans 
Tabules, a comparatively new pro- 
prietary medicine, have been adver- 
tised in six years to the amount of 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars a 
year, or more thana million in all. The 
experience of the Ripans Chemical 
Company, in introducing this recent 
candidate for public favor, has been 
the usual one where ary hg adver- 
tising is resorted to as the motive 
power. For the first five years, the 
moderate sales simply doubled annual- 
ly, but the sales in the sixth year were 
almost double the total output of the 
preceding five years all added together. 
A similar rate of increase for four 
years more would produce a. sale that 
would more than repay, annually, the 
entire cost of the ten years’ advertis- 
ing, and even then the average sale to 
each American citizen would not need 
to be more than five cents. Such is the 
power and such are the possibilities of 
advertising. To sell fiye cents’ worth 
m a year to every citizen would not 
seem an impossible point to reach with 
@ meritorious article, and an article 
that is not meritorious ought never to 
be advertised at all. 
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HAIL TO THE CHIEF. 


A. Frank Richardson (THE A. 
Frank Richardson) has moved his 
offices from the Tribune Building in 
Park Row. to Temple Court, No. 5 
Beekman street. At Temple Court 
Mr. Richardson occupies. twice as 
many rooms as he did at his.old domi- 
cile and they are three times a& beau- 
tiful. Those who were acquainted 
with Richardson's superb offices in the 
Tribune Building know that they were 
magnificently furnished and decorated, 
but the decorations of the new rooms 
are to cast the old ones entirely into 
the shade. Mr. Hearst of the /our- 
nal, who has so much money that some 
people say it even imparts to his news- 
paper a yellow or golden shade, paid 
Mr. Richardson no less a sum than 
three thousand dollars to surrender 
his lease in the Tribune - Building, 
and every cent of this money, and 
oceans besides made out of Ozomulsion 
and papers of known circulation, is to 
be used in fitting up the new rooms, 
so that when completed they will 
present a bewildering and artistic ap- 
pearance, only equaled by Mr. Rich- 
ardson himself when he appears in a 
new suit with a chrysanthemum in his 
buttonhole. Mr. Richardson has just 
returned from an extended European 
trip and looks as healthy as if he had 
drunk Carlsbad dty. PRINTERS’ INK 
has in preparation a splendid portrait 
of him, which will appear next week. 
People who don’t know Mr. Richard- 
son probably may conclude that the 
picture flatters him, but PRINTERS’ INK 
assures them that it doesn’t do the 
subject even justice. No picture of 
Mr. Richardson ever could. It shows 
to perfection, however, the new and 
beautiful clothes he has bought, which 
make him, wherever he goes, the ob- 
served of all observers. Mr. Leander 
H. Crall may be the ‘‘ bean” or the 
dean of the special agents, but it is to 
Mr. Richardson that we must look for 
the embodiment of all that is energetic, 
estimable, handsome, hospitable and 
delightful among a class of men who 
have transformed the advertising busi- 
ness into a picnic and make a pleasure 
and a profit out of an occupation that 
once was tiresome to a degree, 
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TWO QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Oct. 15, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you tell me how I can get hold of the 
names and addresses of memorial publishing 
houses, by which I mean firms that print 
memoriai cards for relatives and friends of 
dead people. Also how I can get the names 
of architects in different cities. 

D. S. Gutuexie. 

A call upon the publishers, Thomas 
Whittaker of the Bible House, and A. 
G, Sherwood & Co., 47 Lafayette Place, 
New York, elicited the information 
that there exists no house in the coun- 
try which makes it a business to furnish 
memorial printing of the kind desired. 
Mr. G. Sherwood stated that there ap- 
pear to be a number of “ fake’’ con- 
cerns who take the death notices from 
papers and writing to the representa- 
tives of the deceased, give prices and 
furnish samples of matter of that kind. 
But these concerns seem to have no 
local habitation; at least further inquiry, 
though it indorsed the foregoing, 
failed to discover where people pursu- 
ing a business of the kind could be 
found. ~* 

Wm. T. Comstock of 23 Warren 
street, New York, publishes at $1 a 
copy the ‘“* Architects’ Directory.” 
The volume, which was issued on 
October 20th and is consequently up 
to date, gives the names of all the ar- 
chitects in the United States and 
Canada, classified by States and towns, 
and in addition contains a classified in- 
dex of prominent deaiers and manu- 
facturers of building materials and ap- 
pliances. 


In Life of October 28th is an article, 
or rather advertisement, taking up 
almost an entire page, headed: ‘‘ Some 
Delusions About Cigarette Smoking.” 


Nothing about the announcement 
shows from whom it emanates. It 
combats with much skill all the bad 
things usually said of the cigarette, 
and is, altogether, an interesting piece 
of advertising. 


THE columns of the American Mes- 
senger, established in 1842 by the 
American Tract Society, were recently 
opened to advertisers, and the Novem- 
ber number carries over 4,000 lines of 

id advertising, the bulk of it coming, 
it is said, from advertisers who can 
trace returns and know the value of 
the paper from profitable experience. 
The present edition is 60,000 copies a 
month.) 
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THOSE who wish to see a circular 
which is convincing and attractive, 
sent out by a church, can not do better 
than secure a copy of ‘‘ You Are Go- 
ing to Die Sometime,” issued by the 
Universalist Church, Seventeenth and 


Master streets. Philadelphia. 

A CORRESPONDENT takes pains to 
write that there is a close affinity in 
sound between the words bean and 
dean, as well as a likeness in con- 
struction of the letters b and d, and, 
further, that Cincinnati bears a certain 
relation to Boston. Porkopolis and 
Beantown suggest pork and_ beans, 
It i» natural, therefore, the correspond- 
ent asserts, that a consideration of the 
animal should bring the vegetable to 
mind. 


Mr. Freperick L. Perrine, of 
Hall & Ruckel, New York, the manu- 
facturers of Sozodont and other pro- 
prietary specialties, is sending to news 
papers a sheet containing newspaper 
clippings from all sorts of publications. 
At first sight they appear to be pasted 
to the sheet, with the names of the 
publications from which they emanate 
written above with pen and ink. A 
closer scrutiny reveals the very clever 
deception. It is something new and 
unusual. Not only do the paragraphs 
resemble actual clippings as in half- 
tone cuts, but the varying color of the 
different papers used is indicated. 
The process is in use at E. J. Hall's 
Fac-Simile Press, of to Cedar street, 
New York. The wide-awake aaver- 
tiser is certain to be interested in see- 
ing the sheet. In connection with the 
circular Mr. Perine sends a letter ask- 
ing the newspaper man his opinion of 
the process; whether it is his inten- 
tion to publish any of the clippings or 
call attention to the novelty of the 

rocess, and, if so, when ; whether he 
Soe ever published any reference to 
Hall & Ruckel or their goods; who 
are the local druggists who are now 
using his columns ; what his present 
net paid guaranteed circulation 1s; 
whether he will send his rate card; 
whether he will indicate to Hall & 
Ruckel the evidences of improving 
business where his paper circulates. 
All of which will possibly result in @ 
friendly correspondence out of which 
the proprietors of Sozodont will event- 
ually get some good free advertising 
and the newspaper man be led to EX- 
PECT some that is to be paid for. Oh, 
Mr. Perine! 
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Some stores have a rule, when a 
customer does not make a purchase 
from one clerk, that before he is al- 
lowed to go out of the building he is 
turned over to another clerk, with the 
hope that the second clerk may be able 
to please him, where the first clerk 
could not. This method of handling 
customers sometimes works to advan- 
tage and sometimes does not. 

If the rule is rightly carried out it 
ought not only to be a service to the 
house, but to the customer as well. 
The chief thing to remember is not to 
annoy any customer. If there is a 
likelihood of annoying the customer 
by asking him to explain his wants to 
the second clerk, it would be better to 
let him go out without making the 
sale. If rightly done there is no rea- 
son why, in the majority of cases, the 
customer should not be pleased rather 


than offended by a rule which is really 
intended to see that the customer gets 
what he wants, if it is possible for the 
store to supply. 

I remember, going into a clothing 
store in Chicago, looking for a style of 
overcoat that the store did not seem to 


heve. The salesman waited on me 
very pleasantly, until I concluded that 
I had seen enough and would try else- 
where. Then he said: ‘‘ Well, lam 
pretty sure that I can’t please you, and 
I will call some one else who may be 
smarter than I am.” The remark 
made did not leave me in very good 
humor for the second clerk, who over- 
took me before I got out of the door. 

Now, if your salespeople are going 
to turn customers over to a second 
clerk in any such manner as this, it 
would be much better for you to occa- 
sionally miss a customer than not. 

It is not a good thing to urge a cus- 
tomer to buy. Your business is not to 
make them spend money, but to fur- 
nish them with what they want or 
ought to have, when they have already 
made up their minds that they want to 
make some kind of a purchase. A 
customer who has been persuaded to 
buy something contrary to his judg- 
ment is very likely to be dissatisfied 


with it, and very often hesitates before 
going back to your store to purchase 
anything else. 1 have seen clerks so 
persistent in trying to make a sale that 
they have made me make up my mind 
never to go into that store again. 

The popular store and the successful 
store is the one that gives every cus- 
tomer all the attention possible, but 
that does not at any time even inti- 
mate that the customer is expected or 
desired to make a purchase, unless 
they wish to do so of their own free 
will. I believe that a store ought to 
show goods just as cheerfully and po- 
litely as possible. I believe that a 
clerk ought to explain to every one 
anything about the goods which may 
be interesting to the possible customer. 
I believe that the clerk ought to ex- 
plain to the possible customer every 
point of advantage or use to which the 
article can be placed. 

After this is done the customer can 
decide whether he wishes to buy or 
not. Don’t intimate to the customer, 
after you have taken the trouble of 
showing the goods. that you would be 
the least put out if you did not make 
a sale. * * 

* 


A reader of PRINTERS’ INK, who is 
a clerk in a general merchandise store 
in St. Louis, writes to me that he re- 
cently lost his position, because he 
came to thestore one morning wearing 
a shirt that was not quite as clean as it 
ought to be. He says he was only 
getting a salary of $9.00 a week and 
therefore could not afford to keep his 
laundry in good condition all the time. 

Of course I feel sorry for anybody 
that loses his position, but I can’t 
help feeling that if the young man 
came to the store in an untidy condi- 
tion, he deserved to lose his position, 
and he is very foolish indeed to blame 
anybody except himself for it. If 
cleanliness is next to Godliness, ‘it cer- 
tainly ought to be a good thing in 
business, and clerks occupying any 

osition whatsoever where they come 
in contact with well dressed people, 
ought not only to keep themselves neat 
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at all times for their employer’s sake 
and for the sake of those whom they 
may meet, but also for their own sake. 

If I was a clerk on $9.00 a week, I 
would rather go without my breakfast 
two or three mornings and always have 
a cleanshirt. I believe that I could 
better afford to miss a meal or two 
than I could afford to miss the reputa- 
tion of being clean. It is not neces- 
sary for clerks to be dudish or to have 
the appearance of thinking more of 
their dress than anything else, but the 
best card that clerks can play to win 
prominence and to win recognition, 
not only from the public generally, but 
from their fellow clerks and their em- 
ployer, is to always appear in a tidy 
condition. 

I don’t mean to say that the clerk 
must wear expensive clothes. For I 
believe that even the poorest clothing, 
when kept clean andin good order, is 
very much better than fine clothes 
carelessly attended to. 

If [ was a clerk on $9.00 a week, I 
would feel that I could well afford to 
pay thirty, forty or fifty cents of it to 
keeping my laundry in good order, 
even if I had to give up smoking or 
had to do something else to make up 
for it. I believe that you can take 
two clerks of equal ability and let one 
always have the clean shirt and the 
clean collar, and let the other one ig- 
nore these things, and in a few years 
you will find that the neat clerk is the 
one who is getting the salary of twen- 
ty-five or thirty dollars a week, while 
the untidy one is still having a hard 
time to keep his head above water. 

+ # 


7” 

An Ohio storekeeper who sells gen- 
eral merchandise, writes to know what 
kind of an article ought to be adver- 
tised when he wants to draw a crowd. 

I wou'd suggest that he select some 
article of general use which can be 


sold at a small price. For instance, if 
I kept a dry goods store and sold no- 
tions, dress goods and silks, I would, 
of course, advertise my dress goods and 
silks very carefully and very regularly, 
and I would expect my offerings of 
these goods to bring me a good many 
customers, but I would not expect to 
draw so large a crowd from any par- 
ticular dress goods or silk advertise- 
ment as I would from advertising no- 
tions and smaller articles. which are 
lower in price. I might have a line of 
silks that had been heretofore sold for 
$1.75 a yard. By reducing these silks 
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to $1.25 a yard I might he offering my 
customers a very great bargain and act- 
ual money saving on every dress that 
they might buy. This might do my 
silk department a great deal of good, 
although it might not draw a large 
crowd, There may not be very many 
people who buy silk dresses, and this 
offer of money saving on silk would 
not appeal to a great number of people. 
For small articles there is, however, a 
general demand. A great many women 
can use an extra paper of pins, an ex- 
tra dozen spools of cotton, or an extra 
card of hooks and eyes, if they see 
them advertised at a low price. A half 
pre on spool-cotton would, therefore, 

more apt to draw a crowd of people 
to the store than a half price on silks, 

I would thus answer the question 
which has been asked by saying, use 
the small article that can be sold at a 
low price when you particularly wish 
to draw a crowd. 

** 

I am very much obliged to Mr. H. 
E. Nangle, Seattle, Wash., for quite a 
collection of out West advertising 
which he has sent me. The advertise- 
ments are written by various persons 
for various firms and published in va- 
rious advertising mediums. Their num- 
ber is too great for me to attempt to 
criticise them, except to say that Se- 
attle seems to have a very bad case of 
the Klondike fever, as nearly every 
advertisement either offers goods for 
Klondike travelers or uses some ex- 
pression about the Klondike, I pre- 
sume from these advertisements that 
the greater portion of the trade which 
Seattle merchants are getting at the 
present time is from persons who are 
buying outfits to go to Klondike. The 
best advertisements in the collection 
sent me are those used by Louch, Au- 
gustine & Co. Each advertisement is 
set in just the right space and just the 
right type to make it look well. Each 
advertisement is upon oné subject, and 
brings that subject out clearly and 
strongly. Such advertising as this, if 
followed continually, ought to doa 
great deal of good. 

** 

A newspaper man in Connecticut 
says that one of his customers who has 
been a large advertiser for several 
years, states that his advertisements 
have not paid him, and wishes me to 
say how he ought to look at sucha 
man’s business in order to be able to 
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help him find out why his advertise- 
ments have not pai 

In looking at any business to find 
out the reason for a failure of adver- 
tising, there are quite a number of 
things to be considered. 

First, I would consider the mer- 
chandise and the prices. 

Next, I would look at the man’s 
methods of business and of advertis- 
ing. 
este, I would look at the man’s lo- 
cation and surroundings. 

{ believe that correct merchandise 
and correct prices are the first things 
to be considered in advertising. Ifa 
man’s goods are right and his prices 
are right, the matter of advertising is 
much simplified. If his goods are not 
right and his prices are not right, it is 
going to be very difficult to dosuc- 
cessful advertising for him. There- 
fore I would first see if the store 
had the goods that the people wanted 
at as low price as they can be pur- 
chased anywhere else. If the store did 
not have these things, I will say that 
this is the first reason why the adver- 
tising was not successful. 

Next, I would take up the the store’s 
methods and see if the customers were 
treated right when they came to buy, 
to see that all the characteristics of the 
business were strictly correct. Then 
I would look at the methods pursued 
in advertising. Everything may be 
right about the store, but the good qual- 
ities of the store may not be known be- 
cause they have not been presented to 
the public in the right way. 

Lastly, I would look at the man’s 
surroundings to see if he was using the 
right means of advertising to reach the 
people who would naturally be ex- 
pected to deal at this store. One kind 
of advertising may help one store and 
not be good for another store. The 
store whose business our newspaper 
friend wishes to consider may be so 
located that it is not profitable for that 
store to advertise in the particular way 
that it has heretofore been doing. All 
these things must be thought over be- 
fore it can be determined just where 
the trouble is. 4 y 

* 


A druggist in a Western city wants 
me to advise him how many papers he 


ought to use to cover his town. He 
states that there are three dailies. 
The leading paper is supposed to print 
five thousand copies each issue. The 
next best paper, four thousand, and the 
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smallest of the three dailies one thou- 
sand. He states that for the size space 
which he wishes to use he has to pay 
$5.00 in the publication which has the 
five thousand circulation, $4.10 in the 
next best publication, and $3.40 in the 
publication’ which has only one thou- 
sand circulation. If I were doing this 
advertising, I believe I would only use 
two papers. I would use the best two, 
the one with the four thousand circula- 
tion and the one with the five thousand 
circulation. With these two he covers 
nine-tenths of the daily circulation, 
and the prices. charged by either of 
these two papers are about the same. 
In proportion, the small daily charges 
much higher than the other two, and 
unless I could get a lower figure, I 
would leave the small paper out of the 
question. I would not do this solely 
because the paper is a small one, but I 
would do it for the reason that the rate 
for the small circulation is so much 
higher per thousand than the large 
one, and because nearly the entire 
field can be covered by the two leading 


papers. ** 
* 


Several advertisements and booklets 
have been sent me recently for criti- 
cism, which were beautifully set in or- 
namental type. As far as the typeset- 
ting is concerned they were works of 
art, but as advertising matter, I believe 
that they were failures. Any type 
which is so ornamental as to make it 
the least difficult to read, has no place 
in any advertisement. An advertise- 
ment that is not read is the most worth- 
less thing that you can imagine. Peo- 
ple do not read advertisements for the 
sake of reading them. They do not 
care to take upan advertisement which 
looks like a Chinese puzzle and spell 
out each word in order to get the 
meaning. Such advertising is the first 
to go into the waste basket. I would 
avoid fancy type in any kind of adver- 
tising matter. By this I do not mean 
I would stick to the old style block 
letters which were once so common, 
but while I would use a new and at- 
tractive type, I would avoid anything 
that is at all fancy. There are at the 
present time enough handsome face 
types, which still are easy to read, to 
give every advertiser a chance to have 
an attractive-looking announcement. 
The best of these good advertising 
types are the DeVinne, the Columbus, 
or the Child series, These are plain 
yet attractive. — 
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I have always believed that good, 
honest criticism was a wholesome thing. 
I believe this is true, whether the criti- 
cism be right or wrong. If it is right 
it certainly must do good by pointing 
out mistakes that may be remedied. If 
itis wrong it at least stimulates thought 
and makes the one criticised stronger 
in the right. 

Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are in- 
vited to send to this department for 
criticism booklets, catalogues, adver- 
tisements, business stationery and out- 
lines of advertising schemes of any sort. 

Don’t send anything unless you want 
an honest opinion. 

Don’t send anything unless you want 
your name used. 

# % 

R. H. Russell, of 33 Rose street, 
New York, sends out a very unusual 
book catalogue. 

It is printed by Will Bradley, and 
the cover design is by Bradley. 

When I say that the catalogue is un- 
usual, I do not necessarily mean that it 
is unusually good, In fact, I don’t 
think it is. As apiece of artistic print- 
ing, it is beyond criticism. As adver- 
tising, { am afraid it is not as strong 
as it ought to be. I am afraid that it 
is not as strong as a more conventional 
catalogue would be. 

Yon know it is a bad thing to be too 
distinctly original. It is abad thing to 
be ahead of the times you are living in, 
or to be above the level of the company 
in which you circulate. When people 
are too original or too far ahead of the 
times, they are not understood. Look 
back through the history of the world, 
and every once in awhile you will run 
across a thin cloud of smoke. That 
smoke is caused by the fires in which 
were burned men who were too origi- 
nal—who were too far advanced for 
the people with whom they were living. 

When you do something thata man 
doesn’t understand, he doesn’t think 
that it is because he doesn’t know 
énough to understand it. 

He believes that it is because it is not 

- understandable; in short, he believes that 
“you. have -** clock works in your head.” 
This Russell catalogue is beautifully 


printed in red and black on deckle. 
edged paper. The trouble that I find 
with it is that I have had it on my desk 
for a couple of days, and have looked 
through it three or four times, and yet I 
can’t, for the life of me, tell the title of 
any book that is advertised. I have 
been so much interested in the hand- 
some appearance of the catalogue itself 
that I have forgotten to be interested 
in the things that it is printed to sell. 

That’s wrong. 

A catalogue should no more be over- 
dressed than a man. 

The setting should never overshadow 
the diamond. Printed matter should 
never be arranged in such a way as to 
draw attention away from the thing it 
is printed about. 

‘Typeand pictures should be used to 
tell a story ; not to obscure it. 

When typographical effects become 
so prominent that you are forced to 
think about them rather than about the 
business, or book, or goods that is ad- 
vertised, youcease to have a piece of 
advertising matter—you have simply a 
specimen of printing. 

That is what has happened to Mr. 
Russell in this catalogue. 

The makersof book catalogues would 
do well to study the advertisements 
that are published about once a year by 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. The ad- 
vertisement is pretty nearly all picture, 
The reading matter simply explains 
that this picture is one of the many 
that are used in illustrating this or that 
series of articles, by Mr. So-And-So, 
that will appear in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for the ensuing year. 

In a few words are told the distinctly 
attractive features of this series of ar- 
ticles, perhaps a word or twoabout the 
Ladies’ . Jome Journal, and its price. 
Moreover, these advertisements are set 
in readable type. And by readable 
type, I mean type which is neither too 
small nor too large. Large type is just 
as bad as small type. It is just as 
to read. 

This Russell catalogue is set in type 
that is too large. ‘Twenty-four or 
thirty-six point type in long paragraphs 
at close range is bewildering to the 
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eyes. Instead of seeing words and 
lines, one sees single letters, and the 
words literally have to be spelled out. 
In reading type of agreeable size the 
eye does not distinguish letters but 
reads words, and this makes it easy. 

The proofreader doesn’t read letters. 
He finds mistakes because a word 
* doesn’t look right.” He may be two 
or three lines ahead before the sensation 
that something is wrong takes form in 
his mind. Then he goes back over the 
last line or two lines until he finds the 
word that ‘‘ looked wrong.” Finally 
he discovers what it was that made it 
look wrong. It wasa wrong letter or 
the absence of a letter. 

Most of the type in this catalogue is 
too large, both in the display lines and 
the reading matter. The book is really 
a collection of posters rather than a 
catalogue. However, it is well worth 
attention, because of its oddity and be- 
cause of the mechanical skill shown in 
the printing. I would advise every 
lover of good printing to ask Mr. Rus- 
sell for a copy of it, and I should think 
that no one who accompanies his re- 
quest with six or eight two-cent stamps 
would be dissatisfied with his invest- 
ment, * * 

* 


John J. Tuggle, of Tallapoosa, Ga., 
sends me a booklet entitled, ‘* Tuggle’s 
Tips to Tallapoosa Trade.” 

It is exactly the opposite of the Rus- 
sell book catalogue I have just been 
talking about. Nobody could ever ac- 
cuse it of being printed too well. It is 
as conventional as a handbill, and for 
all that it is first rate. It is a good 
deal better for its purpose than the 
handsome and expensive Bradiey-Rus- 
sell catalogue. 

It is a poorly-printed country book- 
let. It is not very well bound, and the 
pages are trimmed crooked. 

But it will sell goods. 

And that’s what it was printed for. 

It is good from start to finish. The 
title is first rate. I don’t think it 
could be improved. It tells just what 
the book is, but it tells it in an attract- 
ively alliterative way that is pretty sure 
to arouse the curiosity. Of course 
such a title is not possible to every man 
in business, because Providence in its 
wisdom has blessed only a few of us 
with such a name as ‘ Tuggle,” and 
the powers that be have, so far as I 
know, inflicted the name of “ Talla- 
poosa” on only one town on earth, 
To find the two names in combination 
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is really remarkable and unexpected, 
but it isn’t every *‘ Tuggle” who would 
bave the necessary advertising ability to 
make use of the combination, 

The opening talk in this book is as 
follows : 


If a Man 


_ _ is seen selling corn at 40 cents, and his 
neighbor tells him where he can get 50 cents 
—that’s a “tip.” If the same man is on a 
deal for a wagon and a friend posts him up 
on where he can buy the same make for $5 
less money—that’s a “tip” too. 

That's where I come in. I’m not in the 
wagon business, but I am strictly in the 
“tip’”’ business. This booklet is full of 
rent put, honestly handled “straight tips.” 

want you to read it “clean through’’—if 
not to-day— some other day. Then I want 
you to come to this store and investigate. 

While I’m in business I make money, and 
while there’s some sort of a profit on every 
item in this book, I don’t want you to lose 
sight of the fact that every one of these 
mi ” will make you money if you will take 

old. 





Because I quote closer prices than I’ve ever 
named before, don’t get the idea that the 
qualities are down, or that the prices are 
named low just to get you in to look. 

Every price is honest and above board, and 
the low prices are made possible by spot 
cash selling that goes into effect on this good 


day. 
JNO. T. TUGGLE. 
__TALtapoosa, Oct. 1, 1897. 

The matter in the booklet is divided 
into departments, and at the head of 
each department is a little introductory 
talk. I give some of these headings 
because they ought to be useful to 
other advertisers : 


Shoes. 


H. D. Tuccre in charge 
ALBERT SIMPSON ioe and boys’. 








Miss Nevius Leecn > ladies’ and 
S. E. Estes children's. 

I’ve studied shoes a little harder and a lit- 
tle closer than any department in this busy 
big store. I know the best shoe factories, 
and I’m a good judge of a shoe. Sometimes 
I get fooled. When I do I won’t let my 
trade suffer for my error—I make 'em 
and sell what’s left for what they are. That’s 
the reason you can send your child here for 
shoes or come yourself and buy with your 
eyes shut. - 

Note how my cash “ hatchet” has t d 
down prices. 


Cash Clothing 


H. D. Tuccie P 

Avsert L. Sumpson bin charge. 

Dingley hatched a tariff bill that raised 

wool clothing away up, but I had my cloth- 

ing orders all placed before he got on the 

nest. Then the idea of knowing I was going 

to have Cash-on-the-nail for every Suit in the 

= induced me to mark them down like 
this: 


R. J. Tuccie tis charge 
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The concluding page in the book is 
as good as the rest. Here it is: 


Mail Orders 


(my personal charge) 

I want every booklet reader to call on me 
freely for samples of anything that can be 
reasonably cut. Be sureto state about what 
is wished as to cclor, style, price and so on. 

You can drop a postal stating your wishes. 
The smallest order will have my personal at- 
tention. I’ve set in to build up a big mail 
order department. Help me grow. Test me 
with a trial order. Purchases of $5.00 or over, 
except heavy goods, will be shipped fifty 
miles or under at my expense. 


That’s All 


Except I want you to feel that this book is 
@ PERSONAL invitation to you to make this 
store an early visit. 

If you find I’ve told 
to sell you your fall bil 

If I haven’t, I don’t. 

If you’ve got a family, bring every one 
along. 

A warm welcome whether you come 
trading ”’ or just ** a-looking.” 

# # 
* 

J. Frank Mullen, of the California 
Furniture Company, San Francisco, 
sends me a batch of his advertise- 
ments, and says: 

** Would be glad to have your opin- 
ion of them through PRINTERS’ INK. 
Our trade is the best in the city, so I 
do not make price the handle of my 
talks. Isee papers from many parts 
of the country, and I think the San 
Francisco furniture advertising will 
compare favorably with any done in 
the country. Don’t you think so?” 

I think so. 

Mr. Mullen has grasped the idea 
that advertising should tell something. 
Every one of his ads that I have seen 
is interesting. They tell the reader 
some fact about furniture making or 
designing, and that is what people 
want to know. They want to know, 
not only that the furniture is good, but 
why it is good. Maybe they want to 
know simply because they are curious. 
Maybe they are really searching for 
knowledge. No matter, the advertiser 
who gratifies their desire is the ad- 
vertiser who is going to get their busi- 
ness. 

The head of my household—I say my 
household when she isn’t around, and 
our household when she is—recently 
bought some upholstered furniture. 
She was afraid she hadn’t paid enough 
for it, and she was inclined to be a 
little unhappy over it. She wasn’t 
quite sure what it was stuffed with, so 





a the truth, I want 


“ a- 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


she cut a hole in it and pulled out some 
of the stuffing and found out it was 
hair—long, curled hair, and then she 
was satisfied. 

This incident is recalled by one or 
two of the ads of the California Furni- 
ture Company. One of them says; 

Cheating in upholstery is done down be 
low—where you can’t see it. 

That’s why we make our own. We 
can’t trust the Eastern factory-made stuff, 
It looks fine on the outside—it’s soft and rest- 
ful—but it won’t last. Springs get askew, 
stuffing gets lumpy, its beauty is gone—-it’s 
gone. 

We know of upholstery that we made 20 
years ago that is perfect in shape yet. 

, The picture shows a comfort chair for your 
sitting-room or library. Stout oak frame— 
home-made upholstery. 

I reproduce two or three other ads of 
this lot. ‘They are certainly as good 
furniture advertising as was ever 
printed. 

I don’t reproduce the pictures, but 
they are just as good as the ads. 

Good-by hallstands ! 

The whirling of time has again brought us 
something new. 

It’s shown in the picture—pretty hall seat 
with hanging glass above. 

The seat is polished oak; twisted legs and 

mad artistic twists and 


spindiles—really 
i ys ere ted with 
e g! e is , ornamen It 
beading and a touch of hand-carving ; solid brass 
hooks ; large beveled plate mirror $14. 
Dozens, yes scores, of others. Some for 
more, some for less. Welcome ! 


le up o 





There’s a hint from our special furniture 
department in the sketch above. 
e’ve gathered here exact copies of furni- 
ture from almost every age. 
High back dining chairs in Pollard oak. 
Original designs in Old Flemish and Dutch, 
Reproductions in Early English Renais- 


sance. 
Colonial sofas with their scroll arms and wealth 


of 
Parlor suits in Louis XTV, Louis XV, ant Louis 


wood 


Many of the frames are in ra. 
be finished with the 


to harmonize 
room they go into. 

You'll find this department interesting. 

Come as often as you like. 

par | as long as you like. 

Odd pieces forthe parlor are much liked 
nowadays. 

We're ready for all wanters with dozens 
and dozens of — shapes. 

We’ve samples made up to show you how 
they look ; then we’ve frames to be uphol:t- 
ered in goods you may pick out; and we've 
the goods to pick from. 

Yes, parlor sets, too. 
them. 

No factory-made upholstery here. When 
everybody knows this and can’t forget it, 
we'll stop saying so. 

Our upholstery is made in our own shops. 
It’s just right. It keeps its shape—don’t sag 
nor get lumpy. 

Here’s a dainty three-piece lor set. 
poiished backe t with Bolt 


Nearly an acre of 


Broad 
*, inlaid liy wood. Silk 
cove: color. 
rare R chair, $9.50. 

Arm chair, $13.50, 

Divan, $20. 
Prices in plain figures—same to everybody. 
Money back if you want it—no quibbling. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





cards or circulars, any other suggestions 
fl do: net write all of these ready-taed 


be print: 


of 





READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


ers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to by model advertisements, ideas for window 
ttering this d 


are taken wherever found, 
given to the author when he is known. ‘Contributions na ot bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address iter wil: ited, if he wishes it be. The 
here for newspaper ads can often just as well be used on ham ibills or circulars.—W. D.} 


for 
and credit is 








A FEW DON'TS. 


Don’t have several scareheads of big 
type in your ad. Have one and have 
it big. ‘The other features and prices 
can be displayed in heavy-faced type 


so as to show up well, but it ought to} 


be of a considerably smaller size than 
the head-line. 

Don’t have a big picture, heavy bor- 
der and big head-line all in the same 
ad. ‘They kill each other, Any one 
of these features will do as well as all 
three together, or better, if you can 
make it strong enough. 

Don't make -weak puns in your ad 
like, ‘‘Go to 25 Exchange street and 
exchange your money for hats, etc.” 

Don’t break up your ad by rules ex- 
tending the full width of the column or 
of the ad. It makes it look like sev- 
eral different ads. 

Don't use stereotyped shop phrases 
when you can find common under- 
standable words to use instead. Don’t 
say we ‘‘carry” a fine ‘‘line,” but 
rather say: ‘*We keep, have, sell, 
show, or offer a fine assortment, se- 
lection or variety.” 

A single article is often a good dis- 
play starter for an ad. A druggist, for 
example, might start his ad with a 
chest-protector or syringe, or tooth 
brush, 

A Waterbury advertiser always has 
a picture of a rooster at the top of his 
ads and begins them with a bit of 
philosophy attributed to the fowl ; then 
follows business. One ad reads: 


KELLY’S 
ROOSTER SAYS: 


IF WE WILL DRAW THE WATER 





LL HAVE 
THAN WE ‘ARE GETTING NOW. 
TRY IT. 


Kelly Says: 


He will sell Washburn, 


Crosby & Co.’s 
Flour for $5.9, if you will Cive his 
man an empty 


L. 
And try my eee Candy, that 
won't stick to the teeth 


This might be a good point for any 








local dealer if he choose some ‘kind of 
an animal and stick to it, as a sort of 
store mark. 

For a Hat Store. 


‘“‘The Chief End of Man.”’ 


When the little boy was saying his 
catechism they asked him what was the 
chief end of man. He said: “The 
end what's got the hat on.” It is won- 
derful whata difference a stylish hat 
makes in a man’s whole appearance. 
We have the best shapes of all the 

popular — a asa hats, but at lower 

rices. same hat that you pay $3 
or almost anywhere else, we sell for 
$2.50. We have hats for $2.00 that are 
at least fifty cents’ worth better than 
hats sold at other stores for a dollar 
ninety-eight. Our $2.00 hat will never 
give | you that “‘one ninety-eight feel- 
ing.” It will always look as though it 
cost more than it does. 





For a Druggist. 
CHEST PROTECTORS. 


A good chest protector is often a life 
preserver. It may prevent a dangerous 
cold settling on your lungs, or it ma 

revent you catching the cold at all, It 
is a good life insurance at a low rate— 
fifty cents, 

We have Chamois Jackets, the 
best, for $2.50. They will keep you 
warmer than a skin sacque. If you 
have already oe : A Johnstone’s 
Wonder- Balsam will 
break it upand ne 3 all right within 
four days—fifty cents, 


For a Clothing Store. 


Rompish 
Lad 


Should have clothes built nicely, 
yet strong; fall things are 

* and here are a few inklings of what 
we are doing at our store. 


. [Prices.] 
For a Pawnbroker. 


Money Loaned. 


We will tre ~ pointy, and make 
the fairest ble allowance on any 
watch, jewelry or other articles you 
may wish to leave with us. Our inter- 
est cha is lower than the law al- 
lows. transaction is purely busi- 
ness and decidedly more agreeable 
than private borrowing. 
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For any Business. 


Lunch Boxes 
Given Away. 


With every pair of our steel-clad 
shoes [or any goods] we give away a 
neat, pretty little lunch box for a school- 
boy or miss. These boxes have sepa- 
rate compartments nicely arranged to 
keep the luncheon in dainty shape. It 
we were selling them we should charge 
25 cents apiece for them, but we don’t 
sell them, we give them away. 

[Prices.] 





For a Laundry. 


Bachelors’ Mending. 


We have a mending department in our 
laundry. We make no charge for small 
repairs. 

Neckbands replaced.... 15¢ 

Wristbands replaced.... roc 
Clothes done up by our process wear 
longer than those done by most other 
laundries. We use no injurious chemicals 
and do strictly hand work. Wecall for 
and deliver at your house. Send us a 
postal ; we will call. 





For a Dentist. 


Teeth Truth. 


Teeth have more to do with happiness 
than you'd believe. Perhaps you know 
the discomfort of poor teeth ; but do you 


realize how they look ? 


t our dental parlors teeth are treated 
by acareful scientific dentist, using up- 
to-date appliances with almost no pain or 
discomfort. We do only the most skill- 
ful perfectly finished dental work. Most 
dentists charge far higher prices for no 
better work. No other dentist in town 
does so well at our prices. 


[Prices.] 





Kor an Optician. 


Your Eyes 


are precious. If you neglect them you 
will have ten times as much trouble as 
if you give them a little help when it is 
first needed with carefully fitted 
glasses. It isa common are to get 
glasses too “ ares ” at first: We have 
a thoroughly skilled optician at our 
store who will test your eyes and fit 
you correctly. 


For Cutlery. 


THE SHAVING QUESTION. 


Did you ever calculate how much time 
you waste at the barber’s? And ten 
shaves cost you at least a dollar. For 
that n oney we will sell you a fine —— 
razor, warranted in perfect condition; a 
good —— strop ; —— bristle brush ; neat 
mug; cake of smooth, creamy shaving 
soap. The whole outfit for a_ dollar. 
Look at it in our window. Buy it. 
Shave yourself in the morning; feel 
clean al. a See the time you save in 
ten days. If you don’t like the experi- 
ment, you see it costs you nothing. 
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Yor a Barber. 


A Comfortable Shave. 


We have the best artists in the 
shaving and hair-cutting line in 
town. Wearecareful and skillful ; 
will give you a comfortable shave 
or shampoo or a scientific hair-cut. 
Every operator here is an art:st. 
Bright papers to read and no long 
waits. 





lor a Clothing Store. 


There’s a Difference 


made exactly right 
“5 he 


Between clothin 
and clothin; ust to sell.” 
latter may look well for a few days, 
but wear and weather soon betray the 
“ just to sell” sort. Clothing honestly 
made of honest stuff keeps its shape 
and style; proves its quality the longer 
you wearit. That’s economy. 


[Prices.] 





Fora Feweler. 


‘*‘ Mustgetup.” 


We have some loud, long-ringing 
alarm clocks that beat the trolley for 
waking you up in the morning. The 
cost from —— to —. We have all 
kinds of clocks, watches and time-pieces 
of every description, beside a complete 
assortment of jewelry and optical 


goods. 
[Prices.] 





For a Tailor. 


Did You Ever Consider 


How neatness and taste in dress 
have helped many a man on the 
road to fortune? 
A well dressed man | He is received with 
carries hisown recom- | respect because his 
mendation with him, | appearance demands 
it. 


[Descriptions and prices.] 





For any Business. 


7 
Bargain Day. 

The prices given below will be good on 
Saturday, the 23d, only. They are bargains 
in the strongest sense of the word, as you will 
see ata glance. We make no money at these 
prices, but we want you to come in the store 
and get acquainted; perhaps you will buy 
something else. ; 

[Prices.] 





For any Business. 


A Clean Cut. 


Although my prices are cut about as 
low as they can be and make a living, 
my stock is all new and fresh. [ have no 
shelf-worn goods. Everything is guar- 
anteed and must be satisfactory or 
bring it back and get your money. 


[Description and prices.] 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING THAT DIDN’T PAY. 

The advance man for H. B. Marshall’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” Co. made contracts, 

ted gay bills, etc., in town, last Friday. 

He claimed at one time he controlled the 
advertising privileges of the old Burr Rob- 
bins circus. He went from town to town 
and sold to the class of people who find it 
profitable to advertise the privilege of put- 
ting announcements on the blankets of the 
elephants and camels. In speaking of the 
experience that befell him while with the 
Robbins show, he said: “I struck a town 
one day that was beyond my genius. Ithad 
been done a little while previous in the most 
finished style, and I could not get an ad, 
Wandering down the street in deep disgust, 
my attention was directed to a large poster, 
on which was printed, ‘Vote for John 
Brown for Sheriff.’ That was not the 
man’s name, but it will do. Well, in desper- 
ation, I hunted up the aspiring John, an 

ured into his ears the smoothest story he 
ikely ever heard. He was a member of the 
‘grand old party,’ and I pictured to him how 
appropriate the letters G. O. P., followed by 
"Vote for John Brown for Sheriff,’ painted 
in flaming colors and paraded through the 
streets on the back of an elephamt, would be. 
Thousands of people would read and cheer, 
and when the time came to vote would grat- 
ify his fond desire. He became interested 
and inquired the cost. Three dollars per 
animal was a good price, but I said I 
thought we could give the privilege for $60. 
He beat me down to $50 and we closed. 

“A few days later I received a letter from 
the old man, in which he said that in case I 
sold any more privileges to politicians he 
thought that the show could dispense with 
my services. It seems the town was strongly 
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THE STANDPOINT OF THE AD. 

You may be a good merchant, a good buy- 
er and a good seller, and know all about 
your goods, but you may not be able to tell 
the public about them through your ets, 
simply because you haven’t patience to tel 
them about the little things you know so 
well, but which the public should know be- 
fore they buy of you. Your ads should be 
written from the standpoint of your custom- 
e1s, not from your own standpoint.—A dver~ 
tising Experience, Chicago. N 


ARRANGED BY STATES: 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line, 
Must be handed in one week in advance. > 


NEW JERSEY. 











‘ 





d} |. HE PASSAIC DAILY NEWS makes for 
l it sere. to date in 


8 adverti: Thoroughly w 


éstimates also fu on all 


all respects. EK 
kinds of job work. NEWS PUBIISHING CO, 
Passaic, N. J. J 





OHIO. 


[p4tr0% MorninG Times, EVENING wt | 
WEEKLY Times-News, 14,000 daily, 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 
y oonaataws, OHIO, SUNDAY NEWS—®% 
paper in Yow 
. Advertisers—sam} 
20c. inch each insertion. C. M. S 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


OREGON. 
Gu If the advertiser wishes to reach 
with powerful influence the people of Salem, 
Oregon, , he must seek the STaTES- 
MAN.”—Priuters’ Ink. . 








free. Rates 
AFFER CO, 











Democratic, and when they saw the I 
with blankets painted to enhance the inter- 
ests of the Republican candidate they boy- 
cotted the circus, and it exhibited to empty 
benches.’’— Stoughton (Wis.) Courier. 


++ 
MUGS, 

Dr. Chas. A. Green, of Arlington, Mass., 
who advertises to cure disease by the appli- 
cation of remedies to the skin, is ‘‘sore”’ on 
the men who use their faces in their adver- 
tising. Says Dr. Green: 

WwW y oad a man who wants to extend 
his sale of shoes put his hamely face (mug) 
in the newspapers? Will the brass in his 
face materialize and improve the'stock? If 
Lydia Pinkham, Dr. Ayer, Schenck, Pe: 
Davis and Kentiedy are dead and buri . 
and there is no evidence on hand that they 
swallowed one drop of their own compounds 
when dying, why should their mugs now ap- 
pear in our papers ? 

i od 
THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Compared with the Union at large, the 
Prairie States stand for 36 per cent of popula- 
ton, 47 per cent of agriculture, 34 per cent 
of manufactures, 31 pn cent of mining, and 
39,per cent of wealth; so that they may be 
said to constitute all round 35 per cent of the 
great republic. In many respects they sur- 
pass in importance five or six European em- 
Pires and kingdoms rolled into one ; and yet 
men still living can remember when their 
population did not exceed that of the island 
of Sardinia.—Michael G. Mulhall, in the 
No: th American Review for August, 187. 


MT eee te 
THAT’S WHAT THEY’RE FOR. 
Some of Pabst's advertisements would 
drive a man to drink.— Michigan Bulletin. 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 
[as COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 
—is the only dail: in south Carolina 
giving a sworn | circulation state- 
| -— = a4 # pirectory). It is eS 
why it pays to advertise in TRE REGISTER. 
WASHINGTON. 


T= “pj.” 














GEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER, 
© Largest circulation in the State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Waree hy ser Wha Rapa ane 
“CANADA. ; 
aR ee 
Displayed Advertisements. 
so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Mast be handed in one week in advance. 


THE EVENING CALL 


best 
size of the town. Itist 
accurate and reliable. ber Associated Press. 
pes more home advertising and foreign oi", 
brings resulte tt is Send taf Ail clnawes. 


i 
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Supreme in its Field. 
“During the first half of 1897 the 
-Eight-Hour 
Herald 


was a WEEKLY visitor in 17,169 
homes of the better class of well-paid 
skilled mechanics in all branches of 
industry throughout America. 
There are official journals of great 
labor organizations — the Interna 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for example — whose issues exceed 
that of the Eight-Hour Herald two 
to one, but of course their circu- 
lation is entirely confined to the 
No labor journal in the annals of 
the American press ever achieved 
@ general circulation equal to that 
of the Eight-Hour Herald, Chicago.”” 
— Bloomington (lil) Bulletin. 











Texas is the greatest State in the Union. 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas, 


| THE 
} TEXAS 


BAPTIST 
STANDARD ; 


) is their chief denominational medium. 
$ The Sranparp has the largest circula- 
2 tion of any religious paper published in 
) the Southern States. 

? ‘The following affidavit proves that 


’ tact: 
) no Waow Ir Mav'Co debian 


» ris certifies that the sim ber Q 
, ee ror reer 
Ia% during any. week of 1896 was 


Cubmeiets ona 

5 rae sworn to peters area 

Lawrence, this ea day of ta, 1897. 
Jno. T. BaTTix, 

Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write to the Texas Baptist Stand- ) 

ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy { 
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In and bringing a heap 
of money into the 700,000 
homes -visited each month 
by the papers of 


Lane’s List 


You’ want your part of it. 





{Put your advertisement in 
, NOW 


WALTER D. STINSON, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 








A 3,600 daily paper 
in a 
20,000 town. 


THE 


PASSAIC DAILY 
NEWS 


REACHES THE HoMEs 
IS READ 
AND BrincGs RESULTS. 


Compared to the popu- 
lation the circulation is 
larger than_that of any 
other paper published. 


THE PASSAIC DAILY NEWS, 
PASSO IG, 
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THE AMERICAN 
MESSENGER, 


Established in 1842 


by the American Tract Society, who 
have continued to publish it since that 
time. Its columns were recently opened 
to advertisers, and the November Num- 
ber carries over 4,000 lines of paid ad- 
vertising, the bulk of it coming from 
advertisers who can trace their returns 
and know the value of the paper from 
profitable experience. The present edi- 
tion is 60,000 copies a month; going 
into the homes of well-to-do religious 
families all over the country, many of 
whom have been subscribers for years 
and put the utmost confidence in it. 

RATES: 30c. per agate line, with 
discounts for time or space. 

Christmas Number goes to press 
November roth, and will be out De- 
cember ist. 

American Tract Society, 
PUBLISHERS, 


10 East 23d Street, New York. 
F. L. WEARE, Adv. Mgr. 








Make... 
Advertising 
Pay ee wer 


ce. 
THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, WN. 3. 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


| 5; O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 


tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers. 











Returning 
Prosperity 


to advertisers is certain when communi- 
cation is opened with the homes in 
which hard times have ‘been best borne 
or least felt, or which quickest recover 
from abnormal conditions. Those homes 
are the dwelling places of the provident, 
careful, industrious people of different 
denominations, the people whose posi- 
tion in life causes them to buy every- 
thing that is required in a well ordered 
household. Every week in 


Over 220,000 Homes 


of this kind, with their varied needs, 
these papers: 


The Sunday School Times 


THE LUTHERAN OBSERVER, 
THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, 
THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, 
THE REF. CHURCH MESSENGER, 
THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR, 
THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 
THE CHRISTIAN RECORDER, 


Without duplicating circulations, 
give the indorsed introduction 
which can add to the growth and 
prosperity of every honest busi- 
ness enterprise. 


* 
We attend to the details of advertis- 
ing for all these papers. Write to us. 
* 
THE RELIGIOUS 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


104 South Twelfth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


These ere 5 fhe we caly. serigne. LA pooh the 
great body in the U; States 
— Canada The aby we are : ‘well raat 
an ae rifty je, and have great confidence 
- - edeertieed ja the periodicals of 


1. “The Teachers’ Gmarterty is 
published for the Sabbath School Super- 
intendents and Teachers. 

2. The Advanced Quarterly is 
intended for the main body of the Sab- 
hath School. 

3. The Intermediate — 

‘ ones won hg Re " - 

° mary Pr y is for 
Fy Tefent class, omen Quarterlies 
have a combined circulation of over 
31,000, and are kept in the homes for 
three *months; the advertisements can 
not fail to attract attention. 
ae Youth’s Friend isa literary 

for young people. The average cir- 

tion for the past year has been 11,119. 
Our Little Folk’s M me 
is intended for the little ones. - Mothers 
are delighted with it, and any advertise- 
ment in it oe claim their attention. 


Circulation 
The Christi an Arbitrator. 
This is the Friends’ publication on Peace 
and Arbitration. The circulation is 

ly. among ministers and educators. 
It is a very valuable medium for certain 
lines of advertising. 
Entire circulation of the papers is over 

’ 
FOR RATES APPLY TO THE 
Publiching Association of Friends, 
HICAGO, ILL. 





On Guard. 
Yes, on guard all the time. We 
have gained the high reputation of 
procuring the best results for the 
least money. We stand constantly 
on guard to maintain it. ) 

No light task, nor one of easy 
accomplishment. It calls for con- 
stant vigilance and incessant scru- 
tiny of circulations; never-ending 
comparison of results; firm de- 
mands for the best positions on all § 
occasions. 

And lastly, where we distance all 
competition, the retaining of the$ 
best advertisement writers of the 
day, to write up, edit and illustrate 
the advertisements of our patrons. } 

It is thus 7 

We win business by deserving it. ¢ 


Geo. H. Regar Advertising Co. 
1009 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








The Courier 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


stands fourth in point of circulation among 
the dailies of Indiana, with a guaranteed 
issue Daily of 8,000, Sunday of 8,400, and 


Weekly of 7,100. 
to the best. 


Its news service is equal 
It is noted for clear cut editori- 


als and general interesting reading. -A4s an 
advertising medium it has the confidence of 
its readers, and what more can be said of 


any paper P 


W. E. SCOTT, 


American Tract Society Building, New York, 
Eastern Advertising Manager. 
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Bucks County, Pa., : 
three original counties of Penmeyive- 1! ‘THE EVENING NEWS 


nia—where Penn made his home. The : ‘ | 
location is between two of the oldest 4 Frtered #ithe Post Office at Fiterecn, uJ 
and greatest cities of the Unign. The 3 | _‘**‘?S Clone matter. 


lation is the most well-to-do, most 4 
iegeligeed and'best @ tale! Ghamer MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1897. 














a. THe Evenine News bas a larger cir- 
The In t € ] | igenc € I 4 | culation than any other Paterson news- 
: paper. ‘his is conceded by Printers’ 

Weekly. Established 1804; Ink, the organ.of advertisers and by 
Daily, Established 1886; _4 | -the American Newspaper Directory 

Is the oldest newspaper in the county. Moré 3 which is accepted by tbe U. 8S. Treas- 
people know the INTELLIGENCER and know ury department as authority in placing 
it better, because of the above facts, than 4 | ‘Tncle Sam's advertising. THE NEWS 

>. know other papers. Besides this, the Lyrzt- - - : 

LIGENCER uses will forfeit $200 to charity if it canout 
NO PLATE MATTER, prove that it has the largest circulation 

NO PATENT SHEETS, of any paper io Paterson, Passaio 

Bo Ses Se ans Sa, coun y, or the Fifth Congressional dis- 

and is the only paper in Bucks County of trict. It does uot print daily false and 


which this is true. Hence, the INTELLIGEN- 3 i is a 
CER is the best medium for advertisers who faked figures. its wong 
desire to reach the most and best of Bucks proved one. Its paper 8, press 


County’s well-to-do people. rooms and circulation books are at all 
ALFRED PASCHALL & CO., times open to public inspection. 
; SEs 


PUBLISHERS, 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 





























Current), 


$3.00 a Year 


ahem L_Iterature 


“My heart’s congratulations to you in the wholesome and vital 


method of your magazine. An impulse renewed every month 
ht and ys lettersamong our people.”—MosEs 
Corr TyLeR, New York. 


Current Literature 
“The net you spread for news r verse is invaluable. ‘The 
Old Canoe’ is beyond praise. tf feel like ‘one of the family,’ 


having bought and kept every copy since 8 "—W. 
Huseanp, Duluth, Mian. 4 


Current Literature 


“The classifications and departments of this magazine make it 
one of the most instructive periodicals a busy man can carry 
with him.”— Boston Globe of recent date. i 


Current Literature 
“Full of interesting and instructive matter . . . not easily 
found elsewhere.’’—J. CoutyER, Department Public Instruc- 
tion, Brooklyn. 


Current Literature 
Bryant Building, 55 Liberty Street, New York City 
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New England's Family Paper. 
THE 


Portland Transcript 


facts wili interest 
advertisers who are seeking the best 
mediums and who appeal to New Kng 
land buyers. 





YOU CAN GET 
PROFITABLE RETURNS 


from advertising in the 


Oil City 
Derrick 


Why? Because it has been 
proven by many advertisers 
during the past twenty-five 
years that the DERRICK stands 
first in character and influence 
with its readers. No objec- 
tionable advertisements ac- 


cepted. THE DERRICK 
PUBLISHING Co., 
Or City, PA. 


FIVE FACTS. 


The a weekly circulation 
of By + Bo & the year 
ending July 31, 1897, was 


10 
23,4432 
One-half of this circulation is in 
; nine-tenths of it is in New 
England. 
Probably no paper in the coun 
has so Sane readers per — 4 
Many are borrowed 
from house to house and finally 
sent to relatives in the West or 
South. Ask any New Englander if 
this is not so. 
Each issue of the TRANSCRIPT has 
12 pages. The a of advertis- 
ing does not 10 columns. 
This means good position for “run 
of paper” ads. 
The advertising rates of the TRan- 
. and two or 
W. E. SCOTT, 
Eastern Representative, 
American Tract Bidg., New York. 


OIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1 
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Circulars 
Booklets 
Advertisements 


There is no other potter anywhere who has better facilities for 
turning out artistic circulars, booklets and advertisements. I have 

ad charge of the typographical end of Printers’ [ "kK since the first 
number. aos goer say it does me credit [ think it does. If you 
think the nce I have gained in that position can be of service 
to you, it is forsale. If you write me and tell me what you want in 
the way of a circular or booklet, I will gladly furnish you with an 
estimate. If you are a user of newspaper space, no matter how small, 
it will pay you to have me put your advertisement in type and fur- 
nish you with electrotypes, all ready to print from. All the type and 
borders in use in PRINTERS’ INK are at the disposal of my customers, 
besides hundreds of cuts for illustrations. No matter what you want 
in the way of printing, I would like to hear from you. 

Some people seem to think that because I have been sick fora 
ear, I am dead, but I want all my old customers and readers of 
RINTERS’ Ink to know that I am back, doing business at the old 

stand again, with a new lease of life. 


WM. JOHNSTON, manscer printers’ ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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SEATTLE-KLONDIKE. 


Fifty thousand people will outfit in Seattle during 
the next six months, for the Yukon Gold Fields. 


Every steamer bound north starts from Seattle. 

The city is booming, business was never better, 
and advertisers in the Post-INTELLIGENCER are 
securing big returns. 


Make your contract with the Post- INTELLIGENCER 


now. It is a sure investment. 


Klondike Information Free, 


Again the Post-INTELLIGENCER has been forced 
to issue another Special Klondike Edition. This 
will be mailed free to any address. It gives all the 
information that the gold seeker needs. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Eastern Representative, 
GEORGE U. PIPER, Tribune Building, New York. 
a ataate S. P. Weston, 
In charge of advertising. 
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The Favorite Newspaper 
in Michigan 


is now, and-has been so for 64 years, 


The Detroit 
Free Press 


Its constituency is the home circle. 
It is strong there because it has always 


been honest, clean, progressive and ear- 
nest. It is popular with all and therefore 
a profitable advertising medium. 

The circulation of its respective edi- 


tions is: 


Daily, - 36,323 
Sunday, - 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 


Rates and sample copies on application 
to the home office or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York City. 
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CHICAGO 
DISPATCH 


under new management and ownership. 
The only Democratic newspaper published 
in Chicago. 


pany arcuation, 70,000 


weekty circuation, 50,000 


Rates far advertising in either Daily or Weekly, 


10 cents an agate line. 


Advertising may be sent direct: or through 
any responsible advertising agency in the 
country. 


Special Eastern Representative, HOME OFFICE, 


e ° N, 
saunas tit alan Bidg., 245 & 117 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 


ww 
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Alin tellin ellen telat srcln tril tll ulti tulllin te dln trill tl silt 1 dhe 


“Womankind 
for Christmas 


will reach at least : 3: 
75,000 homes 


(Paid-in-advance subscribers, 





every one of them) in time for 
the holiday trade. If you want . 
your share of what those people 
spend—and it amounts .to a 
good many dollars—you can get 
it by asking for it through 
Womankind. There is no other 
way in which you can get it; and 
no other trade so desirable that 
you can get with so little ex- 
pense. Womankind pays. 


Hosterman Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


(We had to add four pages to the November 
issue to accommodate advertisers, and then left 
out some ads. Please get -in early. Forms 
close November 15th.) 
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| | 
Election is Over! 


Y the time'this ‘issue of ‘PRINTERS’ INK 
| reaches you, the first mayor of 
| Greater New York will be elected. 

The uproar that was caused by the 
number of candidates in the field was small 
in comparison to what I caused. in the ink 
business when I started selling ‘news ink at 
4cents a pound, and demanding cash with every 
order. My competitors laughed at the idea at . 
first, but they soon learnedthat it-was not a joke, 
as I was making serious inroads on their trade. 
I soon became known as 


The Man Who Revolutionized the Ink Trade, 





which is a higher honor than being elected 
mayor of Greater New York, as my territory 
extends over the whole country. The good 
paying printers realized how they had been 
duped for years in paying double my prices, 
simply to get thirty or sixty days time on a 
bill of goods. To get my inks you must plank 
down the cash, otherwise I don’t ship them. If 
they are not found as represented, I buy them 
back, and pay all freight or express charges. 
Send for my price list. 


Printers Ink Jonson 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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One 
Morning 
Paper 


(When it is a good one) has a 
large, exclusive field. 


The Toledo 


C ommercial 


Covers such a field. High Grade 
in Everything. It reaches people 
who have money to buy. Circu- 
lation increased 90 per cent in 


six months. 





You can’t cover the field without THE 
’ COMMERCIAL. Advertising rates low. 


"The Toledo Commereial Co. 


Publishers. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


an 


“The Inquiry. 





 Fatvillesadhignat. Vi%a29t.4: 1009 


RE 
~wessrs Printers Ink, RIVED 


New York,N-Y., £0. P. ROWELL 4 Co. 


Gentlemen: 


I am in receipt of a letter from the Indianapolis News notifying 
me that they had made a complimentary subscription to one year of the 
Printers Ink, Please iffform me whether the Indianapo)is News is at any 


expense in this mater. 


Very truly yours, 


7 
(3b. ised oak 


THE CENTRAL r-}) 


een 


v ew 


The Answer. 


IT IS THIS WAY: The Indianapolis News has contracted for a adver- 
tisement in PrintrERs’ Ink, to appear in the fourth issue of every AA always 
in the front part of Printers’ Ink, always facing a full of reading matter, 
with not more than two other advertisements intervening between thatof the 
News and the advertisement of the New York Sun, which is generally the first 
advertisement after the front cover page. 

For the advertisement contracted for as above the Indianapolis News pays 
$1,500, and in accordance with a proposition lately put forth by PRInTERs’ INK, 
the News is entitled to receive subscription coupons worth $5 each; each 
coupon being good for a year’ssubscription to Printers’ Ink when mailed to the 
otticeof PRINTERS’ INK with the name of the subscriber indorsed across the back in 
consideration of the advertisement contracted for as above described and specified. 


The original offer of Prryters’ In« is put forth on the next page but one 
and the correspondence with the Post-Office, by which it was ascertai that such 
a transaction was permissible, will be fou nd on the page that intervenes. 

The Central Silica Co., after having read what has been so far said in answer 
to their communication of October 19th, may possibly assert that after all they 
have not been informed whether the Indianapolis News is at any expense in 
Presenting them with a complimentary subscription to Printers’ Ink, And 

RINTERS’ INK, “The Little Schoolmaster,” is obliged to admit that he is not able 
to answer the question «etinitely. If the News Co. had bought the 300. subscrip- 
tions to PRINTERS’ InK they would have been obliged to pay $1,500 for them, and 
no less, even without the advertisement. On the other hand if the News Co. had 
bought the special advertisement in choice position as specified, the said 
advertisement page would have cost the News Co. $1,500 and no less. If the News 
Co. had not cared for the ere coupons they would not have been obligei 
Ap i but the price of the advertising would not on that account have 

uced, 


D 
PRINTERS’ INK sincerely hopes that, even if it should be decided that the sub- 
scription to Painters’ INK Y cemented to the Central Silica Co. did not cost the 
Indianapolis News anything, the Meme will not on that account be any less 
epereciated and valued by the Centra! Silica Co.; and Primers’ Inx further 
mcerely hopes that the publishers of the News may receive vast advantage from 
their generosity, and that the Central Silica Co. may, rough their agency, 
become one of ‘“ The Little Schoolmaster’s” most intelligent pupils and acquire 
knowledge, fame and riches all from the simple circumstance of having n 
remembered at this time by the managers of that greatest of Indiana newspapers, 
the Indianapolis News. 








POSTAL REFORM 


There need be no apprehension that the 
Department will unwarrantably seek to in- 


terfere with your business. 


Washington, D. C., JoHN A. MERRITT, 
August 7, 1897. ‘Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


New York, July 21, 1897, 
fo Re BS ond 


fonorable, the Postmaster-General, Washington, D. C.: 
EAR SIR—We publish a gocnhy 3 pe per called Printers’ Ink. A copy is enclosed. It is 
devoted to the gesemee or trade of ad The subscription price is a year. 
subscribe for copies of our paper and order them to be sent to be 
mn, likely to_ be benefited by its perusal. For example, the Washi: nm Star 
of yeare sunaerines Sar apes one eiteed on ies and caused them to be sent to br] 
men in Washington w! o are ip the hatte of using the advertising columns 


e Star. 
* We aio solicit ae os me nae for insertion in PRINTERS’ and as our r is read 
patrons are, on that account, a newspa) Fnen. ‘The Philsdet 
yo 910,400 for e first page of our 4 -3"5— —— eS =e 

: b August, 187, to Aturust, 158, she price being $0 — . 
» 

id that our high bot both for A." ions and for abvertising. It is 
were we to discount Ob nity , eos ere, ae 
now charged subscription 


should address your 


or in any way 

ht ‘in adye vance, on the other 

have outlined we wish to have early infor. 
fal cunpetgnens avail 














rospects wh 
te ealelang the favor of an early reply, we are, 


New York, August 5, 1897. 


the Postmaster-General, Wi 
Dear sim—Under date of Ji oa ee gt certain plans we had in mind and 
asking bo informed whether oF not they would lay us open ts criticiam from the Post-Office De 
the time of the present writing no to our communication has come 
greatest benefit from fall business it is advisable fo that wd perfect ox 
wish tonne oe ee ee Tie machen helore teoaraian 
ao bs naevaastae. 
date, we are 

our obedient 

atte a 1 Rowsgt & Co. 


Ofice of the Third Assistant 


Post-OFFiCck DEPARTMENT, a} 
ASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1897. 


admission of newspapers and periodical 
have been o Scunplion ith by Yoo p TAI as to PRINTERS’ INK, and are faithfully ad 


hereafter, there need be no apprehension aw | iis po will unwarrantably seek to in 
with busi! ours, 
vor "oe rian JOHN A, MERRITT, 


Third Assistant Postmaster-Generw. | 
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ff you pay for the Coupons 
you get the Advertising free. 


If you pay. for the Advertising 
you get the Subscriptions free. 


It has been supposed: that it violated some 
Post-Office regulation to offer to sell subscriptions 
to PrinTERs’ INK in connection with advertising 
contracts, but it now appears that the Post-Office 
Department does not claim any right to thus in- 
terfere with the conduct of a private business, 
(See correspondence on opposite page.) In 
consideration of this fact, and knowing how desirable 
it is that every man interested in: advertising ‘shall 
become a constant reader of Printers’ INK, and 
knowing also how much people who are interested 
in advertising do appreciate Printers’ Ink when 
they once have an opportunity to see it, it has 
been decided to issue Printers’. INK coupons 
with .every . yearly ‘advertising order to the full 
amount of the advertising order. . An advertiser 
ordering a page once a month in Printers’ Ink, 
without position, at $1,200, gets 240. PRINTERS’ 
Ink subscription coupons, worth $5.00 each, being 
good for a year’s subscription to Printers’ INK 
when returned to the office of Printers’ Ink with 
the name of the subscriber..indorsed across the 
back, The advertiser who has a page in every 
issue of Printers’ INK, costing $5,200, gets 1,040 
coupons, and’ the: ‘advertiser ‘who has a classified 
two-line advertisement, to appear one year, costing 
$26, gets 5 subscription coupons. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


{ 


Every . Reader 
OF 
Godey’s Magazine | 
Examines every Advertisement 
carefully. 





Why ? The November number ex- 
plains. You will yourself read every 
advertisement, Perhaps some ads two 
or three times. Thousands of others 


are doing the same. 


You will want to read the text pages also, because the 
November number is a Special Fiction Number and 
contains, besides other interesting matter, 50 pages of 
the best short stories of the day. There is one strong 
Thanksgiving story. The number is beautifully 
illustrated. 


Free to all Advertisers. 
10 cents to all others. 
Your Newsdealer has it. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, | 


52 Lafayette Place, - . - - - New York. 





eer 
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Elevated 
Railroad 
Advertising 


Is exemplified -in 
the cars of the 


Brooklyn 


a? Pe 


Because we give a card (16x 24) 
which the length of the cars re- 
quire in order to get appropriate 
display. We are the pioneers in 
real L advertising and our cars 
are not only the best in appear- 
ance and display that bring 
results, but we propose they 


Always Shall Be ! 





Geo. Kissam & Co. 
35 Sands St.,-Brooklyn. 
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The largest advertising office on a 
single floor in the world. 


Sixteen fully equipped branch offices 
in principal cities. 

The best appearing cars anywhere. 

The most perfect system. 

The greatest business in 


Street Car 








Advertising| 


The finest “L” road advertising 
(there are no others). 

Continuous patrons of years’ standing. 

Street car advertising of THE KIND 
THAT PAYS. 





GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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Mr. Chas. 
M. Snyder 
Writes: 


“It goes without saying that Richardson & DeLong 
Bros, are firm believers in Street Car Advertising. 

“ However, here are some reasons : 

“You have only to share attention with from sixteen to 
twenty other advertisers. 

“ Almost any place in a well patronized car is’ position. 

“The opportunity for strong, individual work is great. 

“Tt is not only a relief to see an inviting card ina 
Street Car, but there is ample time to study it.” 

“The reader is generally en route to the dealer, a 
point which gives your announcement the right emphasis 
at the right time. 

“Tt is also equally evident that Richardson & DeLong 
Bros. believe thoroughly in Geo. Kissam & Co.’s methods 
of doing business from the fact that they use your entire 
system, and have always used it more or less to herald 
the Delong Hook and Eye since they first began to 
consider this vehicle of public expression.” 


Can there be a better indorsement 
of Street Car Advertising than this ? 


Geo. Kissam 8 Co. 
a 253 Broadway, New York. 


~~ 
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The first page of PRINTERS’ INK, price $200 a week or $10,400 a year, is 
sold, and consequently can not be offered. 

The inside page of the first cover of PRINTERS’ INK, price $125 a week or 
$6,500 a year, is sold, and consequently can not be offered. 

The first advertisement appearing regularly in PRinTERS’ INK after the 
cover page has been sold to the New York Suz for three years, the price 
being $125.a page or $6,500 a year. This page is therefore not now for sale, 

Next to the New York Sum comes an advertisement of the New York 
Times, and that position can not therefore be offered for sale at this time. 

Following the ad of the Zimes comes that of the San Francisco Ca//, and 
that page therefore is not now for_sale. 

Next after the-positions taken by the excellent journals spoken of comes 
a page (always facing a full page of reading matter) that has been sold to the 
Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, for FIRST issue in every month; 

to Baltimore (Md.) Herald for SECOND issue in every month; 

to Minneapolis (Minn.) Zimes for THIRD issue in every month; 

to Indianapolis (Ind.) Mews for FOURTH issue in every month; 
consequently this place is not for sale. 


But: the NEXT page 


iS (at present) unengaged. 





The time to get a thing is 
when it is to be had. 





The double page in the center of Printers’ Inx is also for sale. 

The last outside page of cover of Printers’ Inx is also for sale. 

So also is the inside page of the last cover for sale, 

So also is a page preceding the double center page for sale. 

When the choice positions are all gone, there will only be common every-day positions 
left. Anybody can have those, but candidates for the cream of the positions have to have 
high recommendations or they do not pass. 





